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Secretary's  Report 

It  is  with  mingled  pleasure  and  regret  that 
I  submit  to  my  class  this  our  triennial  report, — 
pleasure  because  I  am  sure  that  no  class  has 
ever  shown  such  a  wonderful  record  of  work 
well  done  for  a  just  cause;  regret  because 
this  book  shows  that  we  have  lost  so  many- 
comrades,  and  because  the  report  is  necessarily 
so  incomplete  on  account  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
war. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  gather  together  the 
broken  strings  of  the  class  in  such  a  short  time, 
the  regular  triennial  report,  giving  the  lives 
since  graduation  of  all  the  class,  has  been 
omitted  and  replaced  by  this  book  which  gives 
expression  to  the  thoughts  which  are  uppermost 
in  our  minds.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
our  classmates  who  have  died. 

A  few  vital  statistics  of  the  class  are  most 
interesting.  Information  has  been  gathered 
from  all  sources  for  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  members  of  the  class.  Of  these,  thirty- 
three  have  died;  one  hundred  and  fourteen  were 
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enlisted  men  and  noncommissioned  officers  in 
the  army;  ninety-two,  Second  Lieutenants; 
eighty-five,  First  Lieutenants;  twenty-four,  Cap- 
tains; three.  Majors;  sixteen,  enlisted  men  in 
the  navy;  forty-three,  Ensigns;  thirteen,  Lieu- 
tenants (Junior  Grade)  ;  fiv^e.  Lieutenants 
(Senior  Grade)  ;  one.  Second  Lieutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps;  six,  officers  in  the  French 
Army;  four,  in  the  Canadian  Army;  one,  in  the 
English  Army;  five  were  on  active  field  service 
with  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  two, 
in  the  Department  of  State;  one,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice;  four,  in  essential  industries; 
six,  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  Bureau 
of  Aircraft  Production;  sixteen  were  physically 
disqualified;  and  seventeen  reported  neither 
physical  disqualification  nor  war  work  except 
of  a  superficial  nature.  There  were  ninety-one 
per  cent  of  the  class  in  the  army  or  navy.  Of 
the  remaining  nine  per  cent,  seven  per  cent 
gave  all  their  time  to  war  work  or  were  physi- 
cally disqualified.  The  class  has  a  ninety-eight- 
per-cent  record.  Of  the  three  hundred  and 
eighteen  men  In  the  army,  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  are  known  to  have  been  in  France, 
and  of  course  full  data  is  lacking  In  many  cases. 
Our  class  boasts  of  fifteen  citations  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  including  the  Distinguished  Service 
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Cross,  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  Military 
Cross,  and  the  Italian  War  Cross.  We  suf- 
fered sixteen  killed  in  action;  nine  died  in  the 
service;  twenty-five  wounded  or  injured  in  air- 
plane accidents;  and  one  prisoner. 

We  have  received  two  hundred  and  seventy 
replies  to  our  questionnaire,  and  in  them  sixty- 
two  marriages  and  the  births  of  sixteen  chil- 
dren are  reported. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  class  will  excuse 
any  omissions  which  occur  in  the  record  given 
above,  and  that  each  individual  will  remember 
that  if  he  has  not  informed  me  of  his  war 
service,  he  is  partly  responsible  for  such  an 
incomplete  report. 

Wells  Blanchakd, 

Secretary. 


HAROLD  RAYMOND  ANDERSON 


Harold  Raymond  Anderson 

Harold  Raymond  Anderson  was  born 
November  7,  1892,  at  Roseville,  Illinois.  Pre- 
paring at  the  Roseville  Township  High  School, 
he  entered  Harvard  as  a  Freshman  in  the  fall 
of  1 91 2.  His  Senior  year,  he  was  manager  of 
the  University  lacrosse  team. 

The  year  following  graduation  he  taught 
English  at  Shawenegan  Technical  Institute, 
Shawenegan  Falls,  Quebec.  The  next  year  he 
began  his  work  with  the  Overland  Automo- 
bile Company. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Anderson  found 
himself  unable  to  step  into  the  service  because 
of  a  severe  accident  in  childhood,  which  had 
deprived  him  of  the  sight  in  one  eye.  To  his 
keen  disappointment,  the  examining  boards  re- 
jected his  offer  of  service.  He  was  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  in  limited  service,  but  his  death 
came  while  he  was  momentarily  expecting  the 
order  to  report.  In  the  meantime  he  had  been 
doing  all  that  he  possibly  could,  particularly 
as  a  Liberty  Loan  salesman.      In  fact  it  was 
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during  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  drive  that  he 
caught  the  influenza.  His  precinct  captain 
wrote  his  parents:  "He  performed  his  duty  in 
a  highly  creditable  manner,  securing  a  loo- 
per-cent  increase  in  the  amount  of  bonds  sold 
of  the  preceding  issues  in  the  same  district." 
As  he  was  much  fatigued  by  the  strenuous  work 
of  the  drive,  in  addition  to  his  regular  work 
with  the  Overland  company,  the  disease  devel- 
oped into  pneumonia.  But  he  had  hoped  for 
more  direct  service.  "  It  was  continually  on 
his  mind  in  his  last  illness,  and  he  often  talked 
of  it  in  his  delirium."'  He  died  October  27, 
1918,  having  fully  given  his  life  to  the  service 
of  his  country. 

At  class  reunions  we  shall  recall  his  keen 
observ'ations  and  his  gentle  humor.  To  his 
classmates,  and  to  his  other  friends  as  well, 
the  reminders  of  his  sincere,  cordial  personal- 
ity will  always  be  held  in  affectionate  regard. 


PAUL    BRIDGEMAN    BOYD 


Paul  Bridgeman  Boyd 

Paul  Bridgeman  Boyd  was  born  on  June  20, 
1895,  at  Hartford,  Vt.  He  took  a  preparatory- 
course  at  Rockridge  Hall,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1 91 2  entered  Harvard.  At  that  time  he  was 
a  recipient  of  the  Price  Greenleaf  Aid.  While 
in  college  he  took  particular  interest  in  mathe- 
matics and  electrical  engineering,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Mathematical  Club  and  the  En- 
gineering Club.  During  his  last  year  he  spent 
much  time  on  wireless  work,  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Wireless  Club,  and  was  among  the  first 
of  the  few  students  who  received  messages  from 
German  and  other  European  stations  through 
the  Cruft  Laboratory,  In  1913  he  received 
the  Burr  Scholarship,  and  in  191 5  the  Bowditch 
Scholarship.  He  did  not  spend  all  his  time  In 
study  and  electrical  work,  however.  Through 
the  Phillips  Brooks  House  he  did  volunteer 
social  service  work,  and  during  his  four  years 
of  college  life  was  a  member  of  the  Phillips 
Brooks  Christian  Association. 

He   also  was   a   great  lover  of  nature   and 
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often  took  long  strolls  through  the  country. 
He  was  a  natural  born  tramper  and  he  never 
found  his  superior  when  It  came  to  a  real  hike. 
He  always  lived  such  a  straightforward  and 
honorable  life  that  no  one  coming  in  contact 
with  him  could  help  but  be  impressed  by  it. 
In  191 6  he  received  his  A.B.  degree,  magna 
cum  laude,  and  returned  the  following  year  to 
take  a  course  in  engineering  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  At  the  end  of 
the  course  he  had  planned  to  enter  one  of  the 
large  western  universities,  where  he  could  do 
some  research  work.  Suddenly  in  the  spring  of 
191 7  he  was  taken  seriously  ill  with  pneumonia. 
He  died  on  April  7,  1917,  at  the  Stillman 
Infirmary,  leaving  his  mother,  father,  and  a 
brother,  Lawrence,  who  was  at  that  time  a 
second-year  student  at  Harvard.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  his  home  was  in  East  Bridge- 
water,  Massachusetts. 


ARTHUR  JOSEPH  BRICKLEY 


Arthur  Joseph  Brickley 

Arthur  Joseph  Brickley  was  born  in 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  February  5,  1894. 
He  prepared  for  college  at  the  Boston  Latin 
School.  He  entered  Harvard  in  191 2  and 
spent  one  and  one  half  years  there.  A  school- 
mate of  his,  writing  in  the  Latin  School  Register 
gives  the  following  sketch  of  his  career: 

In  the  death  of  Arthur  Joseph  Brickley  of  the  class 
of  19 1 2,  the  Latin  School  has  given  another  loyal  and 
enthusiastic  son  to  the  great  cause  for  which  so  many 
of  her  children  have  gladly  died.  Looking  back  ten 
years  we  remember  him  as  a  slight,  delicate  boy  driven 
by  a  courage  and  energy  which  always  threatened  to 
burn  out  his  life  before  it  had  well  begun.  However, 
it  was  this  very  courage  and  pluck  which  carried  him, 
in  spite  of  poor  health,  through  this  school  and  through 
Harvard  College,  and  made  light  of  the  hardships  of 
foreign  service. 

When,  in  the  spring  of  191 7,  the  need  of  men  to 
help  in  France  became  most  urgent,  with  many  of  his 
fellows  he  enlisted  in  the  American  Ambulance  Unit 
in  the  French  army.  From  June  4,  191 7,  to  Decem- 
ber, 19 1 8,  he  gave  himself  to  the  service  of  mercy  in 
the  care  of  the  wounded  in  the  front-line  dressing 
station  and   along  the  shell-swept  roads  to   the  rear. 
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During  these  long  and  dreadful  months  his  unit  saw 
service  with  the  forces  of  our  allies  in  the  great  battles 
at  St.  Quentin,  Cambrai,  Verdun,  Montdidier,  Rheims, 
and  Soissons.  For  extraordinary  courage  and  coolness 
in  the  care  of  the  wounded  under  fire,  he  was  awarded 
the  coveted  Croix  de  Guerre  with  the  palm. 

Although  worn  out  by  his  long  and  exhausting 
service  at  the  front  during  more  than  a  year  and  a  half, 
he  fought  manfully  and  without  complaint  against  the 
dread  pneumonia  which  attacked  him  early  in  No- 
vember. At  last,  on  December  2,  his  gentle  and 
kindly  spirit  took  its  way  to  the  great  reward  which 
surely  was  awaiting  him  in  the  house  of  his  Father. 

This  simple  account,  added  to  the  memories 
of  him  cherished  by  his  friends,  will  suffice  to 
give  some  insight  into  the  promise  and  achieve- 
ment of  his  life  as  we  knew  it. 
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HOWARD  ROGERS  CLAPP 


Howard  Rogers  Clapp 

Howard  Rogers  Clapp,  the  son  of  Clift 
Rogers  and  Gertrude  (Blanchard)  Clapp,  was 
born  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  July  24, 
1893.  But  from  the  time  he  was  three  years 
old  his  home  was  in  West  Newton. 

He  prepared  for  college  at  the  Newton  High 
School  and  at  the  Noble  and  Greenough  School. 
Throughout  his  college  course  and  during  the 
time  he  was  in  the  law  school,  he  roomed  with 
Wilmot  Whitney,  his  nearest  friend.  Henry 
Clarke,  Taylor  French,  and  Wingate  Rollins 
were  at  one  time  or  another  roommates  with 
them.  Of  these,  Whitney  was  wounded  and 
Clarke  was  killed  in  the  service  in  France. 

In  the  fall  after  graduation  Howard  entered 
the  law  school.  In  the  following  February  he 
joined  the  Harvard  Regiment.  On  May  12, 
1 91 7,  he  left  Cambridge  for  the  training  camp 
at  Plattsburg.  But  during  the  summer  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  do  his  best  work  in 
aviation,  and  he  applied  to  be  transferred  to 
that  service.     He  had  as  a  boy  been  familiar 
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with  wireless  telegraphy.  He  was  skillful  with 
automobiles  and  had  a  somewhat  unusual  un- 
derstanding of  mechanical  devices.  His  choice 
was  deliberate  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  branch  of  the 
army  in  which  he  was  to  serve. 

He  reported  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  in  Cambridge  about  August  i 
for  ground  training,  and  on  September  22  re- 
ceived a  certificate  of  graduation  "  with  honor." 
Early  in  October  he  went  to  Mineola,  Long 
Island,  for  instruction  in  flying,  and  was  com- 
missioned First  Lieutenant  December  17,  1917. 

On  one  of  the  last  days  of  January  of  the 
next  year,  he  sailed  from  Hoboken,  probably 
on  the  Adriatic. 

After  a  week  at  a  rest  camp  at  Romsey,  Eng- 
land, he  went  to  France.  For  a  long  time  there 
was  a  tedious  delay  owing  to  the  lack  of  planes, 
but  in  April,  at  Issoudun,  he  began  again  to 
fly.  In  the  early  summer  he  was  sent  to  Italy 
and  was  trained  at  Furbara  in  gunnery  and 
combat  practice.  On  his  return  to  France, 
there  was  more  training  at  Orly,  and  in  August 
he  was  assigned  to  the  22nd  U.  S.  Aero  Squad- 
ron. This  was  a  "pursuit"  squadron,  sta- 
tioned at  first  in  the  neighborhood  of  Verdun. 

There    was    again    a    discouraging    lack    of 
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planes  in  proper  condition  for  use.  But  the 
squadron  was,  nevertheless,  actively  and  suc- 
cessfully engaged  from  that  time  on  until  the 
armistice,  at  first  in  the  attack  on  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient  and  later  in  the  American  advance 
toward  Sedan.  The  squadron  saw  much  hard 
and  dangerous  service.  More  than  half  the 
number  of  the  original  pilots  were  killed. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  November  3,  eight 
days  before  the  armistice  was  signed,  a  patrol 
of  six  —  among  whom  was  Howard  —  flew 
over  the  lines  from  Belrain  in  single-seated 
Spads  to  bomb  a  road  leading  north  out  of 
Beaumont.  This  was  in  the  region  between 
the  Meuse  and  the  Argonne,  twelve  miles  or 
more  within  the  German  lines.  They  reached 
their  objective,  dropped  their  bombs,  and  had 
started  to  return,  when  they  were  attacked  by 
some  eighteen  German  "  Fokkers."  Our  men 
were  outnumbered  three  to  one.  Their  forma- 
tion was  cut  and  the  fight  became  a  series  of 
individual  air  battles.  Three  American  planes 
came  back  to  their  own  lines,  all  of  them  riddled 
with  bullets,  and  one  of  them  with  two  shots 
through  the  fin  of  a  bomb  which  could  not  be 
released.  Three  of  the  German  planes  are 
known  to  have  been  brought  down.  One  Amer- 
ican was  taken  prisoner  unharmed.     The  grave 
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and  the  wrecked  plane  of  another  were  later 
identified;  but  nothing  was  found  of  Howard 
or  his  plane.  The  ground  over  which  they 
fought  was  taken  a  day  or  so  later  by  our 
troops,  and  search  was  made  then  and  after- 
wards, but  with  no  result. 

The  officers  of  the  squadron  believe  that  his 
plane  was  exploded  by  a  German  bullet  through 
the  gasoline  tank  or  through  a  bomb.  Some 
weeks  before,  in  September,  a  dear  friend  of 
his.  Lieutenant  Philip  Hassinger  (Columbia 
University),  disappeared  in  an  air  battle  in 
precisely  the  same  way,  and  no  trace  of  him  has 
ever  been  found. 

Howard  was  physically  strong  and  fond  of 
out-door  life.  He  had  been  a  member  of  sev- 
eral summer  camps  for  boys.  He  had  taken  a 
long  camping  trip  in  the  Yosemite  and  the 
Sierras  in  1909,  returning  east  through  the 
Canadian  Rockies.  During  the  summer  of 
1 9 13  he  was  camping  and  hunting  in  the  Mon- 
tana mountains  with  Percival  Howe,  '17.  He 
spent  the  summer  vacation  of  191 1  in  Europe. 

He  was  naturally  quiet  and  reserved  in  man- 
ner; but  he  was  a  good  observer  and  had  no 
little  skill  in  describing  what  he  saw.  His  let- 
ters from  France  are  characteristic  of  the  man. 
They    were    always    cheerful    and    unaffected, 
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never  such  as  to  add  to  the  anxiety  of  those  to 
whom  he  wrote,  even  when  telling  of  the  train- 
ing and  the  fighting  in  the  air.  And  through 
them  all  one  could  read  how  dearly  he  loved 
his  home  and  friends  and  how  fully  he  appre- 
ciated the  cause  in  which  he  fought  and  for 
which  he  was  ready  to  give  his  life. 
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HENRY  WARE  CLARKE 


Henry  Ware  Clarke 

Henry  Ware  Clarke,  son  of  Charles  A. 
Clarke  and  Georglana  W.  Clarke  of  Newton, 
Massachusetts,  was  born  November  19,  1893, 
in  Chicago.  He  prepared  at  Newton  High 
School  and  entered  Harvard  College  with  the 
class  of  19 1 6.  He  had  a  strong  taste  for  litera- 
ture and  his  chief  work  in  college  was  in  this 
field.  After  graduation  he  entered  the  manu- 
facturing business  with  the  Universal  Boring 
Machine  Company  at  Hudson,  Massachusetts. 

In  the  summer  of  191 6  he  attended  one  of 
the  Business  Men's  Training  Camps  at  Platts- 
burg.  Among  the  first  to  volunteer  when  our 
country  entered  the  war  he  was  assigned  to  the 
New  England  Regiment  at  the  First  Officers' 
Training  Camp  at  Plattsburg,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  iith,  and  later  the  2nd  Com- 
panies. In  August,  19 1 7,  he  was  commissioned 
a  Second  Lieutenant  of  Infantry,  and  was 
among  the  first  nineteen  Reserve  Officers  chosen 
for  service  overseas  from  those  who  volun- 
teered for  this  duty.     They  reached  France  in 
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September,  After  a  period  of  training  with 
the  British  he  spent  six  weeks  on  the  British 
front  near  Lens.  Later  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Machine-gun  Company  of  the  i6th  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.  With  them  he  saw  front-Hne  service 
in  Lorraine  and  on  the  Montdidier  sector. 

He  was  killed  in  action  May  28,  191 8,  during 
the  American  attack  near  Cantigny.  His  com- 
pany was  putting  on  a  machine-gun  barrage, 
and  Lieutenant  Clarke  was  leading  one  of  his 
gun  crews  when  instantly  killed  by  a  fragment 
of  high  explosive  shell.  His  grave  is  among 
those  of  many  of  his  comrades  in  the  American 
Cemetery  at  the  side  of  an  old  stone  church  in 
Bonvilliers,  France. 

To  the  large  number  of  his  classmates  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  know  Henry  W.  Clarke, 
his  loss  is  a  heavy  one.  His  quiet,  frank,  and 
pleasant  manner  with  his  quaint  humor  made 
him  a  charming  friend  and  companion.  These 
traits  that  made  him  a  favorite  among  his  circle 
of  college  friends,  together  with  a  strong  sense 
of  duty,  high  ideals,  and  steadfast  courage 
made  him.  a  leader  who  won  the  respect  and 
affection  of  the  men  and  officers  of  his  com- 
mand. In  their  hearts  and  ours  his  memory  is 
living. 
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CARL   HENRY  CLASSEN 


Carl  Henry  Classen 

Carl  Henry  Classen  was  born  January 
19,  1892,  at  27  Round  Hill  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  He  entered  college  in  19 12, 
after  graduating  from  the  Boston  English  High 
School,  and  was  at  Harvard  four  years  as 
undergraduate. 

During  his  college  course  he  was  at  all  times 
distinguished  in  scholarship.  In  191  2  to  19 13 
he  held  the  Mary  L.  Whitney  Scholarship,  and 
in  1913  to  1914  he  won  the  Matthews  Scholar- 
ship. He  was  awarded  a  Detur  in  19 14.  In 
1 9 14  to  191 5  he  held  the  C.  L.  Jones  Scholar- 
ship. 

From  college  he  went  into  teaching  and  in 
19 1 6  to  19 1 7  was  an  assistant  in  chemistry  at 
Harvard.  The  next  year  he  went  to  Rice  In- 
stitute, Houston,  Texas,  as  instructor  of  chem- 
istry. It  was  here  that  he  died  January  14, 
1 91 8,  a  prey  to  the  influenza  epidemic. 

Funeral  services  were  held  for  him  in  the 
chapel  at  the  Forest  Hills  Cemetery  in  Boston. 

This   brief    record   speaks   as    eloquently    as 
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any  words  can  of  his  achievement  and  promise. 
To  all  who  are  interested  as  he  was  in  scholar- 
ship and  teaching,  and  particularly  to  his  friends 
of  191 6,  the  news  of  his  death  came  with  the 
shock  of  a  bitter  loss. 
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FREDERICK    PERCIVAL    CLEMENT,    JR. 


Frederick  Percival  Clement,  Jr. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Freddy  will  always 
be  inspired  by  the  memory  of  him.  He  was 
always  more  thoughtful  and  kind  than  the  best 
of  us,  and  always  on  the  outlook  for  the  chance 
to  do  good.  His  wholesome  good  spirits  and 
good  cheer  made  a  host  of  friends  for  him, 
first  in  school,  then  in  college,  and  finally,  in 
the  army.  No  man  can  ever  receive  finer 
tributes  than  those  he  received  from  his  com- 
rades at  Camp  Taliaferro.  As  Lieutenant  Rex 
Arthur,  his  roommate  and  chum  there,  said, 
"There  is  nothing  to  say  but  this:  He  was  the 
most  loved  man  at  the  field  and  one  of  the  most 
expert  flyers." 

When  the  war  broke  out  Freddy  was  in  the 
law  school.  He  went  to  the  First  Plattsburg 
Camp,  transferring  at  his  own  request  to  the 
Aviation  Service.  He  was  stationed  first  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Ground 
School,  and  then  at  Mineola,  Florida,  where, 
September  i,  191 7,  he  was  commissioned  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant.     On  October  5,   19 17,  he  was 
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promoted  to  First  Lieutenant.  From  Mlne-- 
ola  he  was  sent  to  Kelly  Field;  then,  later,  to 
Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  where  he  was  an  instruc- 
tor for  artillery  observerers.  Then,  on  No- 
vember 15,  he  went  to  Fort  Dick,  and  finally, 
April  I,  191 8,  to  Taliaferro  Field,  at  Hicks, 
Texas.  Here  he  was  an  Instructor  In  aerial 
gunnery. 

In  this  work  he  and  the  other  officers  did  a 
great  deal  of  stunt  flying,  and  often  engaged 
In  practice  combats.  In  these  Freddy  was  rec- 
ognized as  the  best.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
he  often  had  four  or  more  planes  against  him, 
he  was  always  judged  to  win.  On  the  Fourth 
of  July,  191 8,  the  best  flyers  from  each  of  five 
near-by  fields  took  part  in  such  a  combat  as  an 
exhibition.  As  usual,  he  represented  a  German 
plane.  After  an  hour  of  "  the  most  brilliant 
flying  he  had  ever  seen,"  as  Lieutenant  Henri 
Le  Maltre,  a  French  Ace,  said,  he  failed  to 
come  out  of  a  tail  spin. 

Save  them,  the  country's  pride, 

Our  winged  youth  ; 
And  where  they  fall  enskied, 

Save  thou  the  truth, 
O  Wingless  Victory! 
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WILLIAM  SYMMES  COGGIN 


William  Symmes  Coggin 

William  Symmes  Coggin  was  born  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  November  22,  1894,  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  David  Coggin  and  Elizabeth  Williams 
Coggin.  He  entered  college  with  the  class  of 
1 9 16,  and  with  close  application  to  his  work  was 
enabled  to  complete  his  course  in  three  and  one 
half  years.  In  everything  he  undertook  he  was 
a  hard  and  conscientious  worker.  Physically 
he  was  tall  and  rather  slight  in  build,  but  with  a 
strong  constitution  which  was  of  great  aid  to 
him  in  two  summers  of  his  college  life  when  he 
worked  at  practical  farming.  Life  in  the  open 
air  made  vivid  his  dream  of  later  making  agri- 
culture his  chosen  vocation.  During  the  second 
half  of  his  Senior  year  he  attended  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Agricultural  College,  taking 
courses  in  preparation  for  his  life-work  and 
getting  at  the  same  time  additional  practical 
experience.  Realizing,  however,  that  he  must 
collect  capital  before  his  farm  could  materialize, 
he  entered  the  wool  business  in  the  fall  of  191 6. 

He    was    a    general    favorite    wherever    he 
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was  known,  forming  many  intimate  and  lasting 
friendships  because  of  sterling  qualities  of  char- 
acter, warm-heartedness,  general  kindness,  and 
a  merry  nature.  He  was  always  the  "life  of 
the  party,"  being  equally  adaptable  with  old 
and  young.  He  was  animated  in  conversation 
and  quick  in  action. 

Being  strongly  patriotic,  he  spent  the  summer 
of  1 91 6  at  the  first  Plattsburg  camp  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  possibility  of  being  called  into  serv- 
ice. This  service  was  not  required  of  him,  as  he 
met  the  great  call  which  ended  his  life  In  a 
terrible  accident,  November  7,  1916,  when  an 
electric  car  tell  through  the  drawbridge  near 
the  South  Station,  Boston. 

His  family  life  had  been  Ideal.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  father  he  had  with  ability  assumed 
unusual  responsibilities.  He  led  a  good,  whole- 
some, happy  existence,  gave  untold  happiness  to 
his  mother  and  family,  and  left  a  fine  and  lasting 
influence  among  his  friends,  so  that  his  short 
life  was  not  spent  In  vain. 
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JOHN  ANDREW  DOHERTY 


John  Andrew  Doherty 

John  A,  Doherty  was  killed  in  action  some 
time  between  July  i8  and  24,  191 8.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  Doherty  was  a  First  Lieu- 
tenant, attached  to  Company  L,  i8th  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant  Doherty  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  F.  Doherty,  of  16  Mather  Street, 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  He  was  born  in 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  September  4,  1894, 
and  prepared  for  Harvard  at  the  Boston  Latin 
School. 

While  at  Cambridge  he  became  a  prominent 
member  of  "Bob"  Guild's  second  football 
team  in  19 14,  and  the  next  season,  as  a  member 
of  the  Varsity  team,  he  won  his  "  H,"  by  par- 
ticipating in  the  19 15  game  against  Yale  as 
quarterback.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Hasty 
Pudding  Club  and  of  the  Harvard  Club  of 
Boston. 

After  his  graduation  Doherty  pursued  an 
advanced  course  in  sanitary  engineering  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.     In  the 
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autiimn  of  191 6  he  assisted  Dr.  Paul  Wlthing- 
ton  as  a  backfield  coach  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  season  he 
returned  East  and  was  employed  in  the  drafting 
division  of  the  Stone  and  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation,  from  which  he  resigned  in  August, 
1917,  to  accept  a  position  as  a  sanitary  engineer 
for  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Three  weeks 
later  he  left  this  position  to  attend  the  Second 
Plattsburg  Officers'  Training  Camp,  from  which 
he  was  commissioned  in  November,  191 7,  as  a 
First  Lieutenant.  He  was  subsequently  as- 
signed to  Company  L,  i8th  United  States 
Regulars,  with  which  organization  he  went 
abroad  in  January,  191 8. 

By  education  and  training  Doherty  was  par- 
ticularly fitted  to  serve  his  country  in  the  war 
with  Germany  in  many  ways;  those  who  knew 
him,  however,  were  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
"Jack"  had  gone  to  the  front  with  one  of  the 
early  American  Infantry  Units.  His  classmates 
recall  earlier  exhibitions  of  that  same  steadfast 
sense  of  duty  which  he  displayed  while  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  no  small 
amount  of  success  which  our  football  teams  at- 
tained during  our  undergraduate  life  was  due 
to  the  undaunted  and  self-sacrificing  efforts  of 
the  second  team.     "Jack's"  leadership  in  this 
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regard  is  well  remembered,  and  his  valuable 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Varsity  team  during 
his  Senior  year  in  college  was  but  the  natural 
outcome  of  his  integrity. 

His  classmates  are  proud  to  have  known  him; 
and  even  prouder  to  immortalize  his  noble 
sacrifice  among  Harvard's  three  hundred  sons 
who  gave  their  lives  for  their  country's  honor. 
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WILLIAM  KEY  BOND  EMERSON,  JR. 


William  Key  Bond  Emerson,  Jr. 

The  Aviation  Field  at  Camp  Jackson,  South 
Carolina,  has  been  named  "Emerson  Field" 
in  honor  of  Second  Lieutenant  William  Key 
Bond  Emerson,  Jr.,  —  United  States  Field 
Artillery, — the  first  American  artillery  officer 
killed  in  action  while  observing  over  the  enemy 
lines  in  France. 

"Bill"  —  for  so  he  was  always  known  — 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  April  9,  1894. 
He  prepared  for  college  at  Middlesex  School, 
Concord,  Massachusetts,  graduating  in  191 2 
to  enter  Harvard  with  our  class.  At  college 
he  was  very  popular  and  was  much  interested 
in  many  different  activities.  He  rowed  on  the 
Championship  Sophomore  Crew  and  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Crimson.  His  interest  In  his 
studies  was  intense,  particularly  in  French  and 
in  literature.  It  was  in  the  latter  that  he  de- 
veloped so  strongly  the  ideals  which  led  him  to 
his  long  war  record  and  to  his  glorious  death. 

In  the  summer  of  19 15  he  enlisted  in  the 
American    Ambulance    Corps,    and    served    in 
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France,  largely  in  the  Vosges  sector,  for  six 
months.  He  returned  to  college  at  midyears 
of  our  Senior  course  to  get  his  degree  with  our 
class  in  June,   191 6. 

He  spent  the  following  summer  studying  at 
Columbia  to  fit  himself  to  enter  the  Institute  of 
Technology  in  the  fall  of  191 6.  There  he  took 
up  a  course  in  aeronautical  engineering,  but 
after  three  months  he  could  no  longer  stand 
the  comparative  inaction  with  the  war  clouds 
growing  blacker,  and  in  January,  191 7,  he 
again  enlisted  in  the  American  Ambulance 
Corps  and  went  back  to  France. 

This  time  Bill  was  assigned  to  the  Army  of 
the  Orient  and  saw  many  months  of  terrific 
service  on  the  Salonika  front.  He  was  dec- 
orated with  the  Croix  de  Guerre  for  conspicu- 
ous gallantry  while  evacuating  wounded  under 
shell  fire  in  Serbia. 

During  all  this  period  his  letters  show  that 
he  was  chafing  at  the  inaction  of  this  country, 
and  when  we  finally  entered  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  France,  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
American  army,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
French  Officers'  Artillery  School  at  Le  Val- 
dahon. 

In  this  school  he  was  trained  as  an  observer, 
having  chosen  this  most  difficult  branch  of  the 
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service.  He  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class, 
after  which  he  was  assigned  to  the  15th  Field 
Artillery.  Later  he  was  sent  to  the  228th 
French  Escadrille  for  a  month  to  complete  his 
training,  both  in  av^iation  and  in  observation. 

Early  in  May,  19 18,  he  was  attached  to  the 
1 2th  Aero  Squadron,  then  in  the  Toul  sector, 
and  on  May  14  on  one  of  his  very  first  flights 
over  the  front  lines,  Bill  and  his  pilot  were  shot 
down  near  Toul. 

His  grave  is  in  Vignot.  We  cannot  imagine 
an  end  more  in  keeping  with  Bill's  whole  life 
and  character.  Those  of  us  who  had  met  Bill 
socially  liked  him;  those  of  us  who  called  him 
friend  loved  him.  He  was  always  unselfish; 
always  cheerful ;  always  upright.  We  never 
knew  him  to  do  a  selfish  act;  we  never  saw  him 
without  a  cheery  grin ;  we  never  knew  him  to 
betray  a  confidence.  He  was  always  the  same 
Bill.  He  was  never  wanting  when  we  needed 
a  friend,  and  he  was  always  solidly  behind  us 
when  we  needed  support  in  a  right  cause. 

We  shall  always  hold  his  memory  as  a 
shining  example  of  one  who  gave  his  all,  un- 
selfishly and  willingly,  to  the  glorious  cause  of 
liberty. 
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EVERETT  SMALL  FULLER 


Everett  Small  Fuller 

Everett  Small  Fuller,  the  son  of  Ever- 
ett L.  and  Louise  Small  Fuller,  was  born  in 
Melrose,  Massachusetts,  on  September  12, 
1894.  He  was  educated  in  the  Melrose  Gram- 
mar School  and  the  Rindge  Manual  Training 
School.  He  entered  Harvard  with  our  class, 
but  after  only  two  years  there,  his  health  began 
to  fail  and  he  was  forced  to  leave  college.  He 
fought  his  disease  —  diabetes  —  heroically  and 
with  great  self-denial  until  his  death  on  July  23, 
19 1 7.  Always  cheerful  and  thoughtful  of 
others,  never  complaining,  his  memory  lives 
with  his  many  friends  as  an  example  of  un- 
selfishness and  of  real  manhood. 
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KENNETH   ELIOT  FULLER 


Kenneth  Eliot  Fuller 

Kenneth  Eliot  Fuller  was  born  in  Exe- 
ter, New  Hampshire,  March  9,  1894.  Except 
for  a  short  residence  in  Cambridge,  during 
which  he  attendeci  Cambridge  Latin  School,  he 
Hved  in  Exeter  till  191  2,  preparing  for  college 
at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  He  graduated 
from  the  school  second  in  his  class,  and  was 
given  a  Teschemacher  Scholarship,  with  which 
he  entered  Harvard. 

Ilis  early  years  in  the  country  and  his  in- 
terest in  his  work  at  school,  left  him  with  a 
love  for  the  out-of-doors,  and  a  taste  for  the 
best  in  books  and  music.  Throughout  his  years 
in  college,  a  camp  on  the  shores  of  Great  Bay 
and  a  farm  in  Marlboro,  New  Hampshire, 
were  the  places  he  sought  most  eagerly  in 
vacation;  in  term  time  he  was  anxious  to  make 
the  best  of  his  courses  and  the  other  intellec- 
tual opportunities  offered  him,  supplementing 
them  with  independent  reading,  in  which  his 
instinct  for  the  finest  and  most  worth-while 
appeared  clearly.     Determined  to  serve  the  col- 
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lege  in  return  for  its  service  to  him,  he  v/orkecl 
faithfully  on  the  cross-country  tcrirn,  and  won 
his  "  ii  "  in  his  Senior  year.  At  the  same 
time  he  ^^ave  his  best  effort  to  his  other  work, 
and  gracjuated  with  an  A.B.,  rum  laude. 

7  hrough  it  all  he  had  the  attitude  of  a  ques- 
tioner and  seeker.     Xothinr;  satisfied  h:m  until 
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it  was  the  best  and  the  truest  he  could  achieve. 
Manv  commonly  accepted  ideas,  in  college  and 
out  of  it,  pu/,/Jed  him  as  to  their  real  value. 
and  he  eaj^erly  questioned  e\'er\thin^  he  under- 
took—  every  new  course  anrj  e^'ery  new  activ- 
itv  —  until  he  was  sure  that  he  had  found 
something  he  might  truly  interest  himself  in. 
The  result  of  this  process  was  that  he  acquirer] 
certain  verv  definite  ideals  in  \\-hich  his  confi- 
dence was  unshaken  and  to  Vvdiich  he  stead- 
fastly clung. 

One  of  these  was  his  determination  to  excel 
in  some  college  activity;  another,  his  resolve  to 
preserve  his  health  at  its  best,  —  and  these  two 
aims  he  realized  in  his  athletic  accomplishment. 
A  third  of  his  central  ideas  was  to  accept  no 
statement,  no  theor\-,  and  no  doctrine  until  he 
had  assured  himself  of  its  truth.  This  prin- 
ciple he  put  into  effect  in  all  his  academic  work. 
with  the  result  that  he  could  never  bring  him- 
self to  play  the  parrot  in   an  examination   by 
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echoing  the  remarks  of  an  Instructor,  unless  he 
had  convinced  himself  of  their  truth.  Possibly 
his  marks  suffered  accordingly;  certainly  his 
education  profited.  Add  to  these  aims  and 
principles  certain  definite  likes  and  dislikes  in 
men  and  books,  a  love  for  France  and  her  liter- 
ature—  and  the  main  ideals  to  which  he  was 
faithful  are  suggested.  Beyond  these  he  was 
still  in  doubt  as  to  many  problems. 

His  future  course  always  perplexed  him,  but 
after  long  discussion  with  himself,  his  family, 
and  his  other  advisers,  he  determined  to  enter 
his  father's  profession  of  the  law.  Gradually 
his  first  doubts  and  misgivings  were  replaced 
by  a  vision  of  real  usefulness  in  a  legal  career, 
and  he  gave  himself  up  heart  and  soul  to  his 
work. 

Then  came  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war,  and  for  once  he  forgot  all  his 
problems  in  the  finding  of  an  ideal  which  he 
could  accept  unhesitatingly,  sure  of  its  right- 
eousness—  an  ideal  which  required  no  exami- 
nation to  reveal  Its  truth.  Everything  else 
faded  out  before  the  problem  of  how  he  could 
best  serve  the  country  and  the  Allies.  For 
years  he  had  loved  the  French  literature  and 
spirit,  and  It  had  become  his  cherished  dream 
to  travel  in  France.     For  years  he  had  saved 
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for  this  pilgrimage.  Now  that  France  was  in 
danger,  his  love  for  what  she  had  produced 
in  art  transformed  itself  into  desire  to  fight  for 
the  maintenance  of  her  national  ideals  and  the 
highest  standards  of  his  own  country. 

Plattsburg,  Camp  Devens,  Camp  Greene, — 
these  were  the  initial  stages  of  his  military 
progress.  In  April,  191 8,  he  landed  in  France 
—  a  Second  Lieutenant  —  and  was  assigned  to 
the  S.  O.  S.,  at  Tours.  Here  he  did  a  respon- 
sible task  efficiently,  utilized  some  of  his  legal 
training,  and  won  the  respect  of  his  officers, 
but  not  contentment  for  himself.  Every  letter 
home  reflected  his  eagerness  to  get  to  the  front, 
and  he  soon  wrote  jubilantly  that  his  request 
had  been  granted.  In  leaving  for  the  front  he 
refused  a  chance  to  take  a  permanent  place 
with  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Depart- 
ment, in  work  for  which  he  was  well  fitted,  and 
in  which  he  was  interested.  The  call  to  action 
was  too  strong  for  him. 

On  the  first  of  July  he  was  with  the  23rd 
Infantry,  just  in  time  for  the  close  of  the  sharp 
fighting  about  Vaux.  Through  the  next  week 
the  regiment  was  in  support,  living  under  the 
hardest  possible  conditions,  in  a  way  that  tried 
nerves  and  endurance  to  the  utmost.  On  July  6, 
at  Triangle  Farm,  Ken  was  given  a  command 
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of  his  own,  the  Senior  Platoon  of  Company  C 
of  his  now  famous  regiment.  For  another 
week  the  same  sort  of  fighting  continued  — 
then,  on  the  seventeenth  the  regiment  was  hur- 
ried forward,  and,  after  twenty-four  hours 
without  sleep  or  food,  went  into  action  as  part 
of  the  attack  near  Soissons,  on  the  morning  of 
the  eighteenth. 

A  few  hours  later  Ken  was  in  the  street  of 
the  village  of  Vauxcastille,  crawling  out  from 
shelter  to  locate  a  hidden  machine  gun,  return- 
ing to  lead  his  men  against  it,  and,  at  last, 
standing  erect,  emptying  his  pistol  at  its  de- 
fenders. The  gun  was  taken,  but  in  the  mo- 
ment of  his  triumph.  Ken  was  shot  through  the 
mouth  by  a  Boche  sniper,  and  was  instantly 
killed. 

He  was  buried  nearby  by  an  artillery  officer, 
and  was  recommended  by  his  company  com- 
mander for  posthumous  decoration. 

A  camp  at  Tours  has  been  named  Camp 
Fuller  in  his  honor,  and  the  General  Order,  in 
which  the  name  was  given,  speaks  of  his  "  won- 
derfully glorious  death  —  leading  his  men  in 
gallant  attack."  Surely  this  is  truly  said;  surely 
no  death  could  have  been  more  glorious  for 
Ken  than  the  giving  of  his  life  in  the  moment 
he  was  victorious,  giving  it  for  an  ideal  that 
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was  the  most  real  in  life  for  him,  and  fulfilling 
by  this  sacrifice  the  pilgrimage  he  had  long  be- 
fore vowed  to  France.  Ideals  were  very  real 
to  him;  his  share  in  the  war  and  the  saving  of 
France  had  become  an  ideal,  and  no  price  was 
too  large  for  him  to  pay  gladly  and  proudly 
in  his  devotion  to  it 

No  more  appropriate  epitaph  can  be  found 
for  him  than  these  lines  —  favorites  of  his 
while  he  lived: 

Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky 
Dig  my  grave  and  let  me  lie. 
Glad  did  I  live,  and  gladly  die, 
And  I  lay  me  down  with  a  will. 

Be  this  the  line  you  grave  for  me ;  — 
Here  he  is,  where  he  longed  to  be. 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea, 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill. 
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JOHN  DWIGHT  FILLEY,  JR. 


John  Dwight  Filley,  Jr. 

The  classmate  selected  to  write  J.  D.  Fil- 
ley, Jr.'s,  biography  returned  from  overseas 
just  in  time  to  telegraph  his  information  before 
this  book,  went  to  press.  His  telegrams 
follow  : 

"John  Dwight  Filley,  Junior,  commissioned 
Second  Lieutenant  Infantry,  first  Plattsburg 
Camp,  August,  191 7.  Sailed  for  France  Sep- 
tember 8.  October  26,  1917,  commissioned 
First  Lieutenant.  March,  191 8,  assigned  to 
Twenty-third  Infantry.  Participated  in  fight- 
ing around  Verdun.  This  regiment,  with  Ninth 
Infantry  and  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Regiments 
of  Marines,  was  rushed  to  Chateau-Thierry 
June  I,  19 1 8,  where  the  heaviest  fighting  of  the 
war  took,  place  and  the  German  advance  was 
definitely  checked.  Here  on  June  6  Lieu- 
tenant Filley  was  placed  in  command  of  Com- 
pany M,  Twenty-third  Infantry,  and  success- 
fully led  it  in  the  attainment  of  its  objective. 
At  nine-thirty  that  night  he  was  hit  by  fragments 
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of  shell  and  mortally  wounded,  dying  on  June  8, 
1918." 

"  If  possible  kindly  print  following  in  accord- 
ance with  data  concerning  J.  D.  Filley,  Jr.,  sent 
yesterday.  Beloved  by  all  his  associates, 
honored  by  all  who  knew  him,  John  Dwight 
Filley,  Junior's,  memory  will  live  forever  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  called  him  friend." 

Such  a  record  as  this  transforms  even  the 
barest  collection  of  facts  and  dates  into  a 
living  and  glorious  memorial.  No  better 
tribute  could  be  found  than  this  statement  of 
Filley's  heroic  achievement. 
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GEORGE  GUEST  HAYDOCK 


George  Guest  Haydock 

George  Guest  Haydock,  son  of  Robert 
Roger  and  Annie  H.  Haydock,  was  born 
at  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  September  15, 
1894.  He  attended  the  Friends'  School  in 
Germantown,  leaving  in  the  fall  of  1909  to 
enter  Middlesex  School,  Concord,  Massachu- 
setts, preparing  there  for  college.  After  grad- 
uating with  our  class  he  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Russell  Company  in  the  summer  of  191 6, 
and  started  at  Sutton's  Mills,  North  Andover, 
Massachusetts,  with  the  intention  of  learning 
the  woolen  manufacturing  business,  and  had 
worked  through  various  departments  when  he 
left  to  enlist  in  the  army  in  April,  191 7.  After 
attending  the  First  Officers'  Training  Camp  at 
Plattsburg,  where  he  was  commissioned  First 
Lieutenant,  he  sailed  on  September  8  for 
France,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Infantry  School  of  the  Fifth 
British  Army  at  St.  Pol  near  Amiens  for  a 
month's  training,  upon  completion  of  which  he 
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was  attached  to  the  28th  Infantry,  First  Divi- 
sion, U.  S.  A.,  as  First  Lieutenant,  Company  L. 
The  winter  was  spent  in  intensive  drill  and 
maneuvers  in  the  Gondrecourt  training  area, 
and  on  March  2,  191 8,  the  regiment  moved  to 
the  American  front  at  Seicheprey  for  about  six 
weeivs,  divided  between  the  front  line,  reserve, 
and  support,  after  which  it  proceeded  northward 
to  the  trenches  before  Cantigny,  against  which 
place  an  operation  was  planned. 

The  28th  had  been  chosen  as  the  regiment 
to  open  the  attack,  for  which  it  was  carefully 
rehearsed,  and  on  the  morning  of  May  28  Hay- 
dock  went  over  the  top  in  command  of  the  first 
platoon  of  Company  L.  He  was  killed  probably 
within  half  an  hour;  according  to  one  report 
"  while  attacking  a  machine-gun  position,"  and 
according  to  another  "while  cleaning  out  some 
dugouts  immediately  after  the  capture  of  the 
German  first-line  trenches."  Death  was  in- 
stantaneous, and  he  was  buried  with  his  men  on 
the  field  in  a  grave  which  up  to  this  writing  has 
not  been  located. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Cantigny,  though  a 
small  engagement,  was  the  first  Amercian  offen- 
sive of  the  war  and  distinctly  marked  the  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  into  the  actual 
fighting,  and  its  success  was  the  beginning  of 
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the  advances  which  thereafter  continued  steadily 
until  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Haydock  was  twice  cited  in  orders;  first  as 
having  "  displayed  qualities  of  coolness  and 
gallantry  which  inspired  his  whole  platoon;  he 
was  killed  while  attempting  almost  single- 
handed  to  take  a  machine  gun";  and  again  as 
"  having  displayed  coolness  and  disregard  of 
danger  during  heavy  artillery  fire,  when  he 
visited  the  various  portions  of  his  sector  and 
encouraged  and  set  an  example  to  his  men." 

The  ofl'icial  citations  are  brief  but  give  a  hint 
of  the  spirit  and  courage  which  won  for  him  a 
large  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  men,  as  attested 
by  the  survivors  of  his  platoon  and  which  can  be 
readily  understood  by  those  of  us  who  knew 
him  well. 

We  remember  him  as  rather  reserved,  yet 
very  straightforward  and  kindly  in  manner,  and 
full  of  life  and  fun.  He  was  fond  of  books 
and  spent  much  time  reading,  in  which  he  took 
great  pleasure.  Outside  of  the  regular  work 
in  his  college  life  he  was  largely  interested  in 
athletics  and  specialized  in  pole-vaulting,  his 
success  in  which  was  the  result  of  persistent  and 
hard  work. 

Wholly  unselfish,  he  was  ever  appreciative 
and  thoughtful  of  others,  and  possessed  a  kind- 
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ness  of  heart  and  spirit  of  fairness  which  in- 
vited and  secured  the  trust  and  good-will  of  his 
friends.  With  his  personal  charm  went  a  deep 
sincerity  of  purpose  and  fine  ideals  which  led 
to  the  high  standard  which  he  set  for  himself 
and  which  he  had  the  courage  and  will  to  attain. 
This  strong  character  with  such  a  bright,  happy 
personality  and  kindly  disposition  endeared  him 
to  us  all  and  leaves  a  memory  of  a  beautiful 
nature  and  of  simple,  noble  traits. 

While  his  place  in  our  hearts  can  never  be 
filled  we  are  proud  of  the  sacrifice  he  has  made 
and  the  honor  and  glory  he  has  brought  to  him- 
self and  to  our  class. 
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LEON  BECK  HOOK 


Leon  Beck  Hook 

Leon  Beck  Hook  was  born  December  31, 
1895,  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  At  the  age  of 
ten  years  he  went  to  Mexico  City,  alone,  and 
attended  the  Fornier  School  for  two  years. 
Here  he  learned  to  speak  Castilian  Spanish 
fluently.  He  then  returned  to  Indianapolis, 
where  he  continued  his  elementary  schooling, 
and  entered  the  Shortridge  High  School  when 
he  was  thirteen.  While  there  he  organized  the 
Spanish  Club  of  which  he  was  President. 

Debating  was  another  of  his  interests.  He 
was  captain  of  the  team,  which  won  numerous 
debates  with  other  high  schools.  He  also  joined 
the  State  Militia  at  this  time,  in  spite  of  his 
youth,  and  became  an  enthusiastic  member, 
winning  the  sharpshooter's  medal  at  Fort  Ben- 
jamin Harrison. 

He  was  valedictorian  of  his  class,  and  grad- 
uated at  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 

In  19 1 2  he  entered  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, where  he  became  an  active  member  of 
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the  Hesparlan  Literary  and  Debating  Society 
and  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Fraternity. 

He  then  entered  Harvard  University,  with 
such  successful  grades,  that  he  was  allowed  to 
continue  as  a  full-fledged  Junior,  and  gradu- 
ated in  191 6,  cum  laude  in  history. 

When  a  Senior  he  passed  examinations  allow- 
ing him  to  enter  the  College  Training  Class  of 
the  National  City  Bank,  where  he  started  his 
career  after  graduation;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  bank  sent  him,  with  Mr.  Titus,  who  had  the 
supervision  of  all  the  branch  banks  in  South 
America,  to  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

It  was  whi'e  he  was  in  this  work  that  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  and  feeling  it 
his  duty  to  do  his  share,  Leon  decided  to  come 
home  and  enlist. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  obtained 
passage  on  one  of  the  few  liners  coming  north- 
ward, arriving  after  a  voyage  of  five  weeks. 

He  went  directly  to  Washington  and  took  the 
examinations  for  Naval  Aviation,  after  which 
he  was  placed  as  Chief  Quartermaster's  As- 
sistant at  the  start.  In  the  meantime  the 
Chilian  Legation  urged  him  to  accept  a  position 
with  them  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of 
Spanish.  But  anxious  to  get  "over  there,"  he 
immediately   went   into   the    service,    and   was 
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ordered  to  Seattle,  Washington.  He  was  about 
to  be  made  commander  of  his  company  when 
he  was  taken  ill  with  pneumonia,  and  died 
October  14,  191 8,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years. 

The  following  class  letter,  sent  to  his  mother, 
proves  his  character. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Giffen,  —  It  is  with  the  greatest 
sorrow  in  our  hearts  that  we,  the  members  of  Leon's 
company,  address  these  lines  to  you,  his  dearest 
possession. 

The  sad  news  of  Leon's  passing  from  our  midst 
came  while  we  were  at  classes.  There  was  not  a  man 
among  us  to  whom  the  message  did  not  bring  the  reali- 
zation of  a  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  companion  and  friend, 
made  dear  to  us  by  intimate  relationship  during  our 
training. 

Leon  had,  since  entering  the  camp,  shown  a  strict 
and  true  devotion  to  his  duty.  All  the  qualities  of 
pluck  and  perseverance  necessary  to  the  development 
of  a  soldier  of  the  right  have  ever  been  in  evidence. 
He  was  making  good  and  on  the  road  to  a  successful 
career  of  honor  when  the  call  came  from  the  Great 
beyond. 

There  he  will  answer  roll  call  and  be  waiting  for  us, 
his  comrades,  and  you  —  his  loved  ones  —  to  greet  us 
from  the  ranks  of  the  most  worthy. 

We  consider  it  an  honor  to  offer  our  lives  and  all 
that  is  in  us  to  make  right  predominate  in  the  turbulent 
world  about  us.  Leon  has  the  great  honor  —  we  envy 
him  —  to  be  the  first  in  our  ranks  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  It  is  not  the  passing  from  this  life  that  brings 
grief,  for  we  envy  not  the  Divine  Ruler  his  claim;  the 
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grief  comes  in  having  the  loved  one  precede  us  to  the 
gates  of  Heaven. 

We  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  have  had  Leon  as  a 
member  of  our  company,  and  his  memory  will  be  a  con- 
stant guide  for  each  one  of  us  to  face  our  duty  and 
meet  it  as  bravely  as  he. 

With  our  most  sincere  sympathy, 

Members  of  Class  Five. 

Copy  of  a  letter 
From 
The  Commanding  Officer  of  the  United  States  Naval 
and  Aviation  Detachment,  Seattle,  Washington, 

To 
Mrs.  Stanley  D.  Giffen,  1831  North  Meridian  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Giffen,  —  In  behalf  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Naval  Aviation  Detachment,  I  vi^ish 
to  express  our  deep  sympathy  for  you  in  the  loss  of 
your  son,  Leon. 

He  achieved  a  recognized  place  among  men,  was 
respected  and  admired  as  a  clean  upright  young  man 
who  had  a  splendid  future  in  the  Naval  Service,  and, 
but  for  his  illness,  he  would  have  been  appointed  a 
Company  Commander,  one  of  the  highest  and  most  re- 
sponsible cadet  offices,  and  one  which  is  held  invariably 
by  the  ablest  men  of  the  detachment. 

May  I  leave  with  you  the  thought  that  your  son  has 
given  his  life  for  his  country. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)   J.  C.  Monfort. 
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HOWARD    BRAINARD    HULL 


Howard  Brainard  Hull 

Howard  Brainard  Hull  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  on  January  4,  1895.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  in  that  city  and  was 
graduated  from  Roxbury  High  School  in  191 2. 
In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  entered  Harvard 
College,  where  he  did  exceptionally  well  both  in 
studies  and  athletics.  He  was  on  the  University 
Wrestling  Team  for  two  years  —  1 9 1 4  to  1 9 1 5 
and  191 5  to  191 6.  Although  Hull  was  by  no 
means  a  "  grind"  he  stood  high  in  his  class  and 
was  respected  by  both  instructors  and  fellow 
students  for  his  ability.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  college  in  June,  191 6,  and  continued 
with  his  studies  in  the  Business  School  in  the 
autumn  of  191 6. 

Immediately  after  war  was  declared  in  April, 
1 9 1 7,  Hull  made  application  for  admission  to  an 
Officers'  Training  Camp.  His  application  was 
successful,  so  he  gave  up  his  business  course 
and  went  to  the  First  Officers'  Training  Camp 
at  Plattsburg  early  in  May,  19 17.  He  was 
commissioned  a  Second  Lieutenant  of  Infantry 
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on  August  I,  191 7,  but  was  transferred  to  the 
Aviation  Section,  Signal  Corps,  in  September, 
191 7.  He  was  then  sent  to  Camp  Borden, 
Ontario,  to  train  with  the  Royal  Flying  Squad- 
ron as  aerial  gunner.  He  completed  the  course 
in  gunnery  at  Camp  Borden  with  the  high 
average  of  99  per  cent  (the  highest  mark  in  the 
class) .  He  was  then  sent  to  Camp  Hicks,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  as  machine-gun  officer  of  the 
17th  Flying  Squadron.  Later,  when  the  Elling- 
ton Bombing  Field  was  opened  near  Houston, 
Texas,  he  was  appointed  gunnery  officer  in 
charge  of  the  school  for  officers  and  cadets 
there.  Although  Hull  made  repeated  efforts 
to  be  relieved  of  his  duties  at  this  school  and 
assigned  to  a  squadron  ordered  overseas,  he  was 
unsuccessful  for  a  long  time.  Finally,  about 
the  first  of  September,  191 8,  he  managed  to 
obtain  his  appointment  as  fighting  observer  and 
was  sent  to  Selfrldge  Field,  Michigan,  for  a  ten 
days'  course  preparatory  to  being  sent  overseas. 
On  September  9,  1918,  after  being  at  Selfrldge 
Field  only  five  days,  Hull  met  his  death  in  an 
aeroplane  collision. 
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HOMER  ATHERTON  HUNT 


Homer  Atherton  Hunt 

Homer  Atherton  Hunt  was  born  Decem- 
ber 10,  1894,  at  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  the 
son  of  Francis  Atherton  Hunt  and  Mary  Mer- 
rill (Lane)  Hunt.  Mary  Lane  Hunt  died  in 
October,  1903.  The  family  moved  to  Braintree 
when  Homer  was  a  small  child,  and  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Braintree  Public  Schools,  preparing 
for  college  at  Thayer  Academy  in  Braintree. 
He  entered  college  with  the  Class  of  19 16,  pur- 
suing the  Academic  Course  for  two  years  only. 

After  leaving  college  he  entered  business  life, 
and  at  the  time  when  he  entered  military  service 
was  employed  by  Cordingley  and  Company, 
wool  merchants,  266  Summer  Street,  Boston. 
He  had  been  in  their  employ  for  several  years, 
and  had  shown  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  busi- 
ness, developing  into  a  very  successful  wool 
buyer. 

In  the  fall  of  1917,  under  the  Military 
Service  Act  he  entered  the  army  at  Braintree, 
proceeding  to  Camp  Devens  forthwith  as  a 
member  of  the  301st  Infantry.     He  went  to 
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France  in  March,  191 8,  and  very  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  France  was  transferred  to 
E  Company,  165th  Infantry.  The  165th  In- 
fantry was  the  old  New  York  69th,  forming 
a  part  of  the  42nd  or  Rainbow  Division.  Dur- 
ing the  early  summer  of  19 18  Homer  saw 
active  service  with  the  42nd  Division  in  the 
eastern  part  of  France,  and  on  July  4  his  com- 
mand proceeded  to  the  Champagne  front  as 
part  of  the  forces  then  being  assembled  by 
Marshal  Foch  to  meet  the  expected  attack  on 
the  Champagne  front.  He  was  killed  in  action, 
July  15,  at  St.  Hilaire-le-Petit.  Under  date  of 
March  30,  19 19,  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  National  Headquarters  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  containing  detailed  information  as 
follows : 

Private  Homer  Atherton  Hunt, 

Company  E,  i6^th  Infantry,  No.  4o8g7- 

Mr.  Atherton  N.  Hunt, 
84  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

My  dear  Mr.  Hunt,  —  We  have  just  received  the 
following  reports  concerning  the  death  of  Private  Hunt 
and  have  forwarded  the  same  to  his  wife.  From  the 
military  address  we  feel  that  this  must  be  the  one  for 
whom  you  have  made  inquiry,  and  the  identification 
number  will  probably  duly  identify  him  in  your  mind. 
If  by  any  chance  this  should  not  be  the  one  for  whom 
you  were  inquiring,  please  let  us  know.     Reports  com- 
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ing  from  three  different  members  of  a  company  and 
being  so  identical,  seem  to  make  it  most  authentic.  The 
reports  are  as  follows : 

"  Hunt's  death  happened  at  Champagne,  about  the 
1 6th  of  Jul)'.  We  were  in  reserve.  He  was  struck 
with  a  direct  hit  from  a  shell  and  killed  instantly.  He 
received  a  letter  the  day  before  he  died  with  a  picture 
of  his  baby  only  a  few  daj's  old.  One  of  the  best  fel- 
lows in  the  world,  very  reserved,  and  liked  by  every 
one.     He  spoke  French  fluently. 

"Informant:  Gormley,  John,  Pvt.,  No.  90145, 

Base  No.  5,  Company  E,  165th  Infantry,  November  24,  1918. 

Home  address:  New  York  City." 

"  We  w^re  on  the  Champagne  front  and  I  was  right 
beside  Hunt  when  he  was  killed.  We  were  lying  on  the 
ground  and  Hunt  was  leaning  his  head  against  the 
post.  A  high  explosive  burst  near  us  and  the  vibration 
of  the  post  caused  by  it  killed  him.  He  was  buried 
that  night  about  thirty  feet  from  where  he  was  killed. 
"Informant:  Holbrook,  Lowell,  Pvt., 

Base  Hospital  No.  34,  Company  E,  165th  Infantry, 
November  16,  1918. 

Home  address:  South  Braintree,  Mass." 

John  T.  O'Neil,  Base  Hospital  No.  26,  Com- 
pany E,  165th  Infantry,  whose  home  address  is  579 
Walton  Avenue,  Bronx,  New  York  City,  gives  about 
the  same  account  of  Private  Hunt's  death  and  states 
in  addition  that  he  was  killed  "  about  three  kilometers 
from  the  town  of  St.   Hilaire-le-Petit  on  July   14  or 

The  grave,  of  course,  is  identified,  and  a  picture  will 
be  sent  to  the  nearest  of  kin. 

If  the  family  have  not  heard  from  the  personal  be- 
longings of  the  young  man,  we  would  advise  your  writ- 
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ing  to  Major  John  A.  Nelson,  Effects  Quartermaster, 
Pier  3,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  to  whom  the  personal 
effects  of  deceased  soldiers  are  sent. 

With  heartfelt  sympathy  for  the  family  and  the  de- 
sire to  be  of  any  further  service  if  possible,  we  are, 

Most  sincerely, 

W.  R.  Castle,  Jr. 

Private  Howell  Holbrook,  who  was  with 
Homer  when  he  was  killed,  was  a  Braintree 
boy  whom  Homer  had  known  for  many  years. 

Homer  was  married  in  October,  1917,  to 
Susan  Elmira  Hagar  of  Weston,  Massachusetts, 
who  survives  him  with  a  daughter,  Homa 
Atherton  Hunt,  born  July  5,  19 18. 

Since  Homer  was  an  only  child,  a  business 
man  of  great  promise,  enjoying  the  utmost  con- 
fidence of  his  employers,  had  a  young  wife  and 
infant  daughter,  his  death  presented  about  all 
the  elements  of  loss  which  were  possible. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  sacrifices  were  not 
in  vain. 
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ROLAND  JACKSON 


Roland  Jackson 

Roland  Jackson  was  born  in  Colorado 
Springs  in  January,  1893.  Almost  all  of  his 
early  life  was  spent  there.  He  attended  school 
at  Cutler  Academy,  and  spent  a  year  at  Colo- 
rado College  before  entering  Harvard  with  the 
class  of  191 6. 

In  college  he  was  an  excellent  student  and 
took  a  great  satisfaction  in  mastering  his 
courses.  In  Junior  year  he  was  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  His  interests,  however,  were 
anything  but  confined  to  studies.  He  was  very 
much  of  a  musician  at  heart  and  spent  many 
hours  a  day  at  the  piano.  During  Freshman 
year  he  was  accompanist  for  the  Glee  Club,  and 
again  for  the  Sophomore  class  entertainment. 
His  greatest  pleasure  was  perhaps  in  the  social 
side  of  college  life.  He  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  getting  the  different  points  of  view 
of  the  many  diverse  types  of  personalities  about 
college,  and  was  a  most  sympathetic  and  de- 
lightful companion  at  all  times. 

After  graduating  from  college  at  the  end  of 
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Junior  year,  he  taught  school  for  one  winter  at 
Pinehurst,  North  Carolina.  He  had  become 
much  interested  in  Spanish  while  at  college,  and 
was  anxious  to  have  a  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  country  as  well  as  the  language,  so  in 
the  fall  of  19 1 6  he  sailed  for  Spain.  He  spent 
some  eight  months  in  that  country,  studying  the 
language  and  living  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
stay  with  a  Spanish  family  in  Madrid.  He  was 
immensely  interested  in  the  life  of  the  people 
and  their  temperament,  with  its  freedom  from 
care  and  its  complete  abandon.  He  worked  in  a 
Spanish  business  house  for  a  while,  and  in  June, 
19 1 7,  was  appointed  a  secretary  to  the  American 
Embassy.  The  life  of  the  Embassy,  however, 
with  its  many  intrigues  and  insincerities,  did  not 
appeal  to  him,  and  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion shortly  afterwards  and  returned  to  this 
country. 

It  was  probably  from  a  spirit  of  adventure  as 
much  as  anything  else  that  he  enlisted  in  the 
army  and  entered  the  Second  Training  School 
for  Ofiicers  at  Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois.  He  had 
always  been  very  fond  of  outdoor  exercise  — 
tennis,  swimming,  and  especially  mountain  climb- 
ing, and  the  discipline  of  the  army  training  com- 
bined with  its  outdoor  life  appealed  to  him 
tremendously.     At  the  close  of  the  camp  in 
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November,  1 9 1 7,  he  was  commissioned  a  Second 
Lieutenant  of  Infantry. 

In  accordance  with  his  own  wish  he  was  sent 
to  France  almost  at  once,  sailing  about  New 
Year,  191 8.  His  letters  from  France  are  full 
of  his  joy  in  the  army  life,  his  pleasure  and  in- 
terest in  his  fellow  soldiers,  and  his  delight  in 
France  and  the  French  people.  He  read  many 
French  books  in  his  hours  off  dut}',  in  order  to 
understand  better  their  point  of  view.  In  May 
he  wrote  to  his  sister:  "  I  am  gradually  carving 
out  a  philosophy  which  will  include  everything." 

On  June  4,  two  days  before  his  death,  his 
regiment  was  ordered  to  the  front  at  Chateau- 
Thierry.  The  details  of  his  death  are  perhaps 
best  told  by  his  fellow  officers: 

"  In  the  morning  of  June  6,  at  about  i  o'clock 
the  Germans  began  a  fierce  bombardment  of  the 
town  where  our  company  was  billeted  for  the 
night.  Lieutenant  Jackson  and  the  other  offi- 
cers had  just  returned  from  duty  at  the  first 
sector  of  the  fight  and  were  preparing  to  go  to 
bed  when  a  number  of  men  were  brought  in  for 
first  aid  treatment.  The  number  steadily  in- 
creased, and  Lieutenant  Jackson  left  the  room 
to  attend  the  wounded  in  the  street.  As  he 
emerged  from  the  doorway  a  high  explosive 
shell  burst  within  ten  feet  of  him  causing  his 
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instant  death  along  with  three  other  officers. 
Lieutenant  Jackson  was  buried  the  following 
day  along  with  his  three  brother  officers  in  a 
little  orchard. 

"  Lieutenant  Jackson  was  a  young  officer  who 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  with  whom 
he  was  associated,  and  all  cherished  him  for  his 
noble  and  manly  character,  as  well  as  for  his 
professional  ability  and  strict  attention  to  duty." 

It  was  his  desire  that  no  funeral  services 
whatever  should  be  held  for  him. 
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RICHARD  MATHER  JOPLING 


Richard  Mather  Jopling 

Richard  Mather  Jopling  of  Marquette, 
Michigan,  graduated  from  Harvard  University 
in  191 5,  staying,  however,  for  a  year  of  post- 
graduate work  and  leaving  college  with  his 
class  in  June,  19 16.  From  August  10  to  Sep- 
tember 6,  1 91 6,  he  attended  the  Military  In- 
struction Camp  at  Plattsburg,  New  York, 
receiving  on  his  graduation  certificate  the 
remark,  "Service  honest  and  faithful; 
marksman." 

On  the  declaration  of  war  in  April,  19 17, 
he  applied  for  service  at  the  Plattsburg  Of- 
ficers' Training  Camp,  and  again  later  in  the 
summer,  but  was  disqualified  on  account  of 
being  under  weight.  To  fit  himself  for  military 
service  he  subjected  himself  for  three  months 
to  the  painful  operation  of  stretching  of  the 
jaw,  and  this  gave  him  an  increase  of  one  third 
in  his  breathing  power.  This  was  done  by 
Dr.  E.  A.  Bogue  of  New  York.  During  this 
time  he  worked  for  the  Red  Cross  at  their 
Fifth  Avenue  office  in  New  York.  As  a  result  of 
above  treatment  he  was  accepted  in  September 
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by  the  American  Field  Service,  which  later  was 
taken  over  by  the  United  States  government. 
He  sailed  for  France  on  the  thirteenth  of  Sep- 
tember, 191 7,  and  was  sent  immediately  to  the 
front  with  Ambulance  Unit  No.  66,  which  was 
later  changed  to  No.  623.  This  unit  was  at- 
tached to  General  Gouraud's  Fourth  French 
Army,  operating  east  of  Soissons,  at  Chemin- 
des-Dames,  which  at  the  time  of  the  armistice 
had  reached  Mezieres. 

In  March,  191 9,  he  was  given  a  furlough  to 
visit  his  aunt  in  England,  his  uncle  being  Cap- 
tain Omer  Oliver,  R.  N.  On  his  way  back  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  to  enter  the  University  for 
a  special  course  in  reconstruction,  he  spent  a  day 
visiting  and  meeting  a  number  of  friends  in 
London,  staying  at  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hotel.  The 
Grafton,  in  Tottenham  Court  Road.  On 
Sunday  morning,  March  16,  he  appeared  as  well 
as  usual,  but  at  ten  o'clock  the  same  day  he  was 
found  dead;  the  cause  was  undoubtedly  over- 
strain and  shell  shock,  affecting  him  suddenly, 
owing  to  the  relaxation  of  his  furlough.  The 
Quartermaster's  receipt  shows  the  medal  of  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  among  his  effects,  which  was 
won,  so  members  of  his  unit  have  written, 
through  his  great  bravery  and  untiring  devo- 
tion to  his  work. 
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He  was  buried  in  the  American  Ceme- 
tery at  Brookwood,  Surrey,  England;  his 
aunt,  Margaret  Oliver,  and  his  uncle,  Percy 
Jopling,  being  present. 

He  was  born  in  Marquette,  Michigan,  July 
16,  1893,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
E.  Jopling,  his  mother's  maiden  name  being 
Elizabeth   Walton    Mather. 

Whether  one  has  fought  in  France  or  not 
the  legend  of  college  life  is  sacred,  and  infi- 
nitely more  so  when  some  of  those  with  whom 
we  shared  that  experience  have  died  in  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country.  For  all  of  us  the  years  at 
Harvard  bear  the  impress  of  Dick  Jopling's 
personality  and  accomplishments.  We  remem- 
ber his  contributions  to  the  19 16  class  show 
and  the  Hasty  Pudding  play,  and  many  other 
entertainments  and  gatherings  where  he  either 
played  or  sang;  and  many  of  us  remember  his 
poetry  and  his  prose  in  the  Advocate  and  the 
Harvard  Musical  Review.  Perhaps  he  was 
too  thoughtful  and  too  sensitive  to  the  ultimate 
things  in  life  for  any  of  us  to  have  fully  ap- 
preciated him  then;  for  after  all  the  college 
years  are  an  irresponsible  time,  and  while  he 
was  more  witty  than  most  and  with  his  delight- 
ful sense  of  humor  made  any  gathering  more 
genial,  he  was  less  thoughtless  in  his  fun. 

It  seems  to  me  now  that  one  seemed  closer 
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to  him  when  hearing  him  improvise  at  the 
piano,  for  there  is  no  rhore  faithful  account  of 
a  personality  than  the  spontaneous  translation 
of  thought  and  desire  into  music.  A  friend 
of  his,  Edward  G.  Miles,  in  the  same  ambu- 
lance unit,  writes  that  wherever  they  went  he 
always  seemed  to  find  a  piano,  and  no  matter 
how  depressed  his  friends  were  he  could  always 
cheer  them  up  with  his  music.  Wherever  he 
went  he  played  for  the  soldiers,  and  besides  his 
own  work  did  much  to  raise  the  morale  of  those 
around  him. 

We  who  knew  him  will  always  share  our 
achievements  with  him,  and  will  never  forget 
our  friend,  who  not  only  won  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  but  brought  with  him  into  the  blackness 
and  brutality  of  the  war  the  spirit  of  romance, 
which  we  now  realize  was  so  much  a  part  of 
our  college  life,  and  which  we  will  always 
cherish. 
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EDWARD  KEMP,  JR. 


Edward  Kemp,  Jr. 

Edward  Kemp,  Jr.,  born  January  28,  1892, 
in  New  York  City;  killed  in  traffic  accident  in 
New  York  City,  March  6,   191 7. 

Kemp's  boarding-school  life  began  in  1902, 
at  the  Fay  School  in  Southboro,  Massachu- 
setts, where  in  due  course  he  was  prepared 
to  enter  St.  Mark's  School  in  1906.  For  two 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  St.  Mark's  foot- 
ball team.  In  both  preparatory  schools,  as 
boy  and  as  young  man,  through  earnest  effort 
in  his  work  and  by  honesty  and  square  dealing 
in  all  things,  he  won  and  kept  the  esteem  of 
both  masters  and  fellows. 

Graduated  from  St.  Mark's  in  191 2,  he  en- 
tered Harvard  University  as  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1 91 6,  not,  however,  to  complete  the 
course,  as  he  withdrew  from  the  college  to 
enter  business  with  the  firm  of  Lanman  and 
Kemp,  wholesale  druggists  of  New  York.  The 
better  to  fit  himself  for  his  position,  he  took 
courses  in  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy, 
and  in  other  ways  he  sought  to  prepare  himself 
for  membership  in  the  firm. 
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Along  with  these  interests  there  developed 
in  him  a  great  love  of  mechanics,  to  which  he 
devoted  much  time  and  study,  and  given  fuller 
opportunity  his  talent  along  this  line  would 
have  brought  him  distinction.  The  interest 
in  mechanics  no  doubt  both  fitted  him  for,  and 
drew  him  to,  that  arm  of  the  service  which  at 
the  time  of  the  Border  trouble  he  entered, —  the 
Motorcyclists'  Armored  Battery  of  the  Twenty- 
second  Engineers,  National  Guard,  He  was 
rated  one  of  its  fastest  and  steadiest  long- 
distance riders. 

It  was  while  returning  from  Washington, 
where  the  battery  had  acted  as  escort  to  the 
Governor  of  New  York  at  the  inauguration 
ceremonies,  that  he  met  his  death.  The  de- 
tachment, in  parade  formation,  was  proceeding 
up  Fifth  Avenue  to  the  Armory  at  i68th  Street 
and  Washington  Avenue  when  Kemp,  who  had 
gone  back  to  spur  up  stragglers  and  was  re- 
turning at  speed  to  his  place  in  the  line,  unable 
to  avoid  a  motor  truck  which  had  just  turned 
into  the  Avenue  at  91st  Street,  crashed  into  its 
huge  bulk  and  was  killed. 

In  the  previous  December  he  had  returned 
from  the  Border  and  was  keen  to  offer  him- 
self as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Legion.  Had 
he  lived,   he  would  have  entered  some   other 
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service  abroad  or  his  country's  own,  being  too 
loyal  and  stanch  an  American  to  do  otherwise. 

As  a  young  man  Edward  Kemp  retained  the 
enthusiasm,  the  honesty,  and  the  loyalty  of  his 
boyhood,  and  likewise  the  reticence.  Of  this 
last — and  it  is  strikingly  characteristic  — 
there  was  proof  when,  some  time  after  his 
death,  it  came  to  light  that  over  a  considerable 
period  he  had  been  devoting  himself  to  work 
among  the  poor  in  his  own  city. 

In  his  death  there  was  lost  to  his  country  an 
unassuming,  generous,  loyal  American. 
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CHAN  KINTHONG 


Chan  Kinthong 

Chan  Kinthong  was  born  in  Bangkok, 
Siam,  on  August  24,  1892.  He  came  alone  to 
this  country  when  a  young  boy  and,  after  mak- 
ing careful  inquiries,  selected  the  school  which 
he  felt  most  suited  his  needs.  Later  he  chose 
to  continue  his  education  at  Harvard,  entering 
with  our  class.  Through  his  experience  in  an 
American  boarding  school  and  the  maturing 
task  of  making  such  important  decisions,  Kin- 
thong found  it  easy  to  enter  into  the  life  of  the 
class  and  the  college.  He  had  a  wide  circle  of 
friends.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Kappa 
Gamma  Chi  Society.  Although  studying  for 
the  career  of  civil  engineer,  he  took  a  keen  in- 
terest in  political  and  economic  problems.  As 
his  father  was  one  of  the  largest  contractors 
in  Bangkok,  Kinthong  had  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  labor  problems  and  discussed  them 
eagerly. 

After  graduation  he  continued  his  profes- 
sional training  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of   Technology.      Later   he   was    employed   in 
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the  office  of  the  engineer  of  bridges  and 
buildings  of  the  Erie  Railroad  in  New  York 
City.  In  May,  191 8,  he  finally  succumbed  to 
tuberculosis,  against  which  he  fought  through 
all  his  years  at  college,  and  went  to  the  Seton 
Hospital,  Spuyten  Duyvil,  New  York  City, 
where,  on  May  17,  he  died. 

No  man  in  the  class  found  a  keener  relish  in 
class  activities,  nor  was  there  a  more  loyal  son 
of  the  college.  Indeed,  so  completely  was  Kin- 
thong  in  sympathy  and  understanding  with  us 
that  we  forgot  the  distant  land  of  his  birth. 
Those  of  the  class  whose  lives  were  richer  for 
knowing  him  will  always  number  Kinthong 
among  the  memories  they  summon  up  when  the 
silent  toast  is  proposed  at  class  dinners. 
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PAUL  BORDA  KURTZ 


Paul  Borda  Kurtz 

First  Lieutenant  Paul  Borda  Kurtz 
was  killed  flying  on  May  22,  1918.  He  was 
then  with  the  First  Pursuit  Group  of  the  94th 
Aero  Squadron,  Air  Service,  A.E.F. 

In  company  with  Lieutenants  Rickenbacker 
and  Chambers  he  had  left  the  aerodome  near 
Toul  on  a  patrol  of  the  lines  between  St.  Mihiel 
and  Pont-a-Mousson.  On  returning  after  com- 
bat with  three  Albatross  enemy  planes,  one  of 
which  was  shot  down,  Kurtz  circled  the  field 
waiting  for  room  to  land.  As  he  piqued,  his 
plane  took  fire  and  he  fell  in  flames.  It  was 
his  first  flight  at  the  front  as  a  part  of  our 
country's  forces.  That  afternoon  his  body  was 
laid  beside  that  of  Major  Lufbury  in  the 
American  Cemetery  No.  108,  near  Toul. 

Paul  B.  Kurtz  was  born  September  20,  1893, 
at  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  B.  Kurtz.  He  prepared  for 
Harvard  at  the  Lancey  School.  As  a  Freshman 
he  played  on  the  baseball  team,  playing  with 
the  University  second  team  in  his  next  two  years. 
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In  July,  1 915,  he  went  abroad  in  the  American 
Ambulance  Field  Service,  where  he  served  near 
Dunkirk  until  mid  years.  He  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge, received  his  degree  with  the  class  and 
was  "Tree"  orator  on  Class  Day. 

In  July  he  went  abroad  again,  and  on  August 
16  joined  the  American  Ambulance  Company 
S.S.U.  No.  I,  then  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
K.  de  Penendreff  near  Verdun.  In  "At  the 
Front  in  a  Flivver"  one  finds  several  memories 
of  Kurtz  that  show  him  the  same  good  comrade 
that  we  knew.  He  did  his  full  share  of  what 
the  section  had  to  do,  and  added  such  pranks  as 
turning  the  fountain  of  the  Chateau  de  Bille- 
mont  into  a  bathing  place,  or  becoming  the  first 
casualty  of  the  section  by  a  bayonet  cut  received 
while  slinging  apples.  He  was  the  life  of  his 
section. 

After  the  United  States  went  into  the  war 
Kurtz  took  command  of  Section  No.  8,  and  there 
as  lieutenant  was  decorated  with  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  for  devotion  to  duty  and  courage  under 
fire  in  the  Argonne. 

In  July,  1 9 17,  he  went  to  the  French  school 
for  pilots  and  later  to  Pau  for  special  instruc- 
tion in  aerial  gunnery.  When  qualified  he  was 
sent  to  Scotland  to  assist  in  gunnery  work. 
From  there  he  returned  and  joined  the  First 
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Pursuit  Group,  where  he  met  death  either  from 
a  smouldering  incendiary  bullet  received  in  the 
combat  or  from  an  accident  to  his  engine. 

In  one  of  his  letters  he  wrote :  "  I  have  seen 
enough  death  and  suffering  not  to  be  afraid  of 
them,  and  if  I  could  only  get  into  active  service 
just  once  I  would  not  care  what  happened  to 
me."  Such  was  his  spirit  even  before  we,  as  a 
nation,  were  in  the  war.  He  gave  his  life  after 
months  of  service  in  different  ways  to  a  cause 
he  believed  righteous.  He  is  not  alone.  We 
have  many  classmates  whose  impulses  and  acts 
have  been  as  strong  and  as  noble.  We  shall 
always  remember  their  lives  with  pride  and 
reverence. 
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HJALMAR  CARL  LINDELL 


Hjalmar  Carl  Lindell 

HjALMAR  Carl  Lindell  was  born  at 
Mount  Hope,  Massachusetts,  on  December  8, 
1896.  Shortly  after  his  birth,  his  family  moved 
to  Roxbury  where  he  attended  the  George  Put- 
nam Grammar  School,  graduating  in  1908.  He 
entered  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  in  that 
year  and  graduated  in  19 12.  In  college  he  was 
a  very  serious  student  and  was  much  interested 
in  mathematics  and  wireless  telegraphy.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Wireless  Club.  Immedi- 
ately after  graduation,  he  entered  the  employ  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany in  New  York  City  as  a  tester,  and  worked 
there  until  June,  191  8,  when  he  became  so  sick 
that  he  could  not  continue  his  work.  He  was 
taken  to  Rutland,  Vermont,  where,  after  a  long 
period  of  illness,  he  died  of  consumption  on 
November  14,  191 8.  He  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  his  many  friends  in  college  who  knew  him 
as  a  serious  thinker,  a  happy  companion,  and  a 
loyal  friend. 
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WILLIAM  DENNISON    LYON 


William  Dennison  Lyon 

A  BRIEF  record  of  dates  covering  the  most 
receptive  and  happy  period  of  a  man's  life 
cannot  portray  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  man 
at  twenty-four,  his  character,  his  sweet  tempera- 
ment, his  gentleness,  his  loyalty,  and  all  the 
delightful  qualities  which  endeared  him  to  his 
many  friends.  His  family,  and  those  who  sum- 
mered and  wintered  with  him  through  school 
and  college,  retain  in  their  hearts  the  cherished 
features  of  his  delightful  personality. 

A  youth  at  sixteen  is  largely  the  product  of 
his  environment  and  education  and  of  his  home 
training.  He  is  what  the  world  has  given  him, 
and  the  world  gave  Dennison  Lyon  of  its  best 
—  a  happy  childhood,  a  gentle  bringing  up  from 
the  hands  of  loving  and  devoted  parents.  So 
far  he  had  been  a  recipient  of  gifts.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-four  the  question  is,  what  has  the 
youth  done  with  these  gifts,  what  has  he  himself 
put  into  his  life?  Is  he  ready  to  make  return 
for  the  gifts  of  the  world  and  to  be  a  forceful 
giver  in  his  turn? 
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After  leaving  college  in  1 9 1 6,  Dennison  Lyon 
wished  to  find  a  job  which  he  hoped  would  fit 
him  for  employment  later  on  In  the  Dennison 
Factories  In  Framlngham,  In  the  business  which 
his  grandfather  founded.  He  went  In  search  of 
his  job  without  availing  himself  of  Introductory 
letters,  but  simply  went  forth  on  his  face  value, 
as  It  were.  It  was  a  plucky  thing  to  do,  and  It 
was  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  make  his  first  plunge 
into  active  life  Independently  and  unaldeci.  He 
was  successful  In  obtaining  employment  In  a 
metal  factory,  where  he  worked  In  overalls, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Turks  and  Poles,  and 
had  his  first  tr.ste  of  active  and  exacting  labor. 
He  was  soon  selected  for  specific  work,  which 
required  considerable  accuracy  In  testing  the 
finished  product,  which,  work  he  could  perform 
better  than  his  Turkish  and  Polish  friends. 

It  was  valuable  experience  in  every  way,  and 
although  it  was  arduous  work  In  Itself  and  a 
severe  change  from  college  activities,  he  knew 
that  It  was  good  for  him,  and  that  he  must  learn 
to  "  rough  it." 

And  then  the  Great  War  came,  and  in  the  case 
of  Dennison  Lyon  it  did  what  It  has  done  for 
thousands  of  our  young  men :  It  sped  on  his 
development  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  tender 
stripling  became  a  man  before  our  very  eyes; 
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the  boy  leaped  consciously  into  manhood  and 
became  a  doer  and  a  giver. 

At  our  entrance  into  the  war  he  enlisted  as 
Boatswain's  Mate;  in  September  he  was  com- 
missioned Ensign,  which  commission  he  gained 
by  himself  in  hard  study  while  engaged  in  his 
regular  duties,  and  finally  was  made  Executive 
Officer  on  the  S.C.  320.  He  became  absolutely 
devoted  to  his  work,  which  was  thoroughly  con- 
genial, because  he  was  passionately  fond  of  the 
sea  and  had  sailed  his  own  yacht  for  years.  He 
hardly  ever  left  his  boat,  and  owing  to  shortage 
of  men  there  was  extra  work  for  experienced 
and  willing  hands.  He  was  always  ready  to 
throw  himself  into  the  breach,  and  he  soon  be- 
came an  inspiration  to  his  men,  who  were  quick 
to  feel  his  geniality,  his  friendliness  towards 
them,  and  the  pleasure  of  working  under  him 
and  with  him.  He  made  life  cheerful  for  them 
in  the  evening,  provided  a  victrola  and  interested 
himself  in  others,  rather  than  in  himself.  He 
was  radiantly  happy;  he  was  giving  royally  to 
others  from  the  bounty  of  his  own  personality; 
he  was  squaring  accounts  for  what  Providence 
had  given  him. 

His  comrades  and  men  became  wondrously  at- 
tached to  him;  they  saw  his  efficiency  and  at  the 
same  time  felt  his  gentleness.    7'hey  loved  him. 
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It  was  a  touching  tribute  when  these  men 
paid  the  last  honors  to  their  comrade  of  the 
sea.  With  emotion  and  reverence  they  carried 
him  to  his  resting  place  amidst  the  shadows  of 
the  beautiful  trees  touched  by  the  late  afternoon 
sun.  The  last  sweet  call  of  the  bugle,  so  gentle, 
yearning,  and  peaceful,  poured  forth  at  last  like 
a  triumphant  benediction :  Well  done,  thou  noble 
and  gentle  comrade. 
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GEORGE    ALEXANDER    MCKINLOCK,    JR. 


George  Alexander  McKinlock,  Jr. 

George  Alexander  McKinlock,  Jr.,  en- 
tered St.  Mark's  School  In  1 906  In  the  first  form. 
He  had  been  prepared  at  Fay  School  in  South- 
borough,  where  he  made  an  excellent  record 
and  showed  the  qualities  of  ability  and  char- 
acter which  were  developed  later  to  a  marked 
degree.  In  Sl.  Mark's  School  he  had  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  his  companions  and 
masters.  He  did  well  In  his  work  and  was 
preeminent  In  athletics.  He  played  for  three 
years  on  the  football  eleven  and  on  the  hockey 
team,  and  in  the  last  year  was  the  successful 
captain  of  both  these  teams.  He  also  played 
for  two  years  on  the  school  baseball  nine. 
Physically  McKinlock  was  a  perfect  specimen 
of  manhood.  He  had  unusual  strength  for 
a  boy  of  his  age  and  the  ability  to  use  his 
strength  with  agility  in  games.  In  his  last 
year  he  was  made  a  monitor,  a  position  of  great 
importance  In  the  traditions  of  St.  Mark's 
School.     He  had  a  high  sense  of  responsibility 
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to  this  trust  and  did  much  in  maintaining  and 
raising  school  standards.  His  frankness  of 
manner  and  lovable  disposition  endeared  him 
to  all  who  knew  him.  The  traits  of  mind  and 
character  that  made  him  prominent  in  his 
school  life  found  their  full  expression  when 
he  was  called  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
His  courage,  faithfulness,  and  obedience  to 
duty  were  fully  shown  in  his  life  as  an  officer 
and  led  him  on  his  last  important  mission  to  the 
final    sacrifice. 

The  following  shows  one  classmate's  mem- 
ory of  him : 

"  To  me  he  was  always  Mac.  We  met  first 
in  the  Union  at  mess,  strange  and  a  little  shy, 
as  Freshmen  are,  but  eager  for  everything 
in  our  new  environment.  I  remember  best 
Mac's  smile,  stretching  from  ear  to  ear,  his 
large  fine  teeth  as  white  and  bright  as  ivory  in 
sunshine.  A  wonderful  smile,  radiant,  un- 
bounded, comprehensive;  an  epitome  of  un- 
tainted, strong  boyhood,  full  of  the  wind  and 
sun  of  open  air,  too  young  and  too  bubbling 
for  care  or  suppression;  a  provoking,  beckon- 
ing smile  that  called  you  out  to  play  —  and 
you  smiled  back,  and  went  with  a  rush.  His 
eyes  were  deep,  and  brown  as  beech  leaves  at 
the  bottom  of  a  brook  pool;  they  reflected  the 
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sun  of  his  smile.  But  in  them,  too,  were  sym- 
pathy and  a  wistful  look,  as  you  found  on 
better  acquaintance. 

"At  first  I  called  him  '  The  Brown  Bear' ;  he 
was  so  stocky  and  short,  his  curly,  thick  hair 
('like  a  nigger's,'  we  used  to  shout  at  him) 
as  brown  as  his  eyes;  and  there  was  always 
something  playfully  bothering  and  quarrel- 
some about  him.  He  was  in  every  rough-house 
in  those  days,  at  the  bottom  of  many,  and  day 
in  and  day  out  engaged  in  personal  combat  of 
the  most  ridiculous  and  amusing  nature  with 
Whitlock,  who  was  as  short  and  irrepressible 
as  himself. 

"  Mac  was  a  keen  athlete,  playing  on  the 
Freshman  and  Varsity  teams  and  easily  win- 
ning his  '  H  '  in  football.  Though  he  was  sturdy 
and  quick  and  strong,  he  worried  about  his 
condition  as  a  mother  would  over  an  ailing 
child;  it  was  in  his  temperament  to  do  so.  For 
athletics  was  a  serious  matter,  now  detested 
ardently,  now  enjoyed  thoroughly,  as  the  day 
varied  with  success.  I  always  felt  athletics 
worried  him  more  than  they  pleased,  —  I  am 
sure  his  courses  did,  —  but  he  wanted  success 
in  them  and  attained  it. 

"  Over  here  in  Germany,  with  the  veil  of  the 
war   drawn   full   across   other  times,   only  the 
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more  shining  memories  stand  out;  the  rest 
have  been  absorbed.  But  I  remember  the  last 
time  I  saw  him  —  in  the  Court  of  the  center 
Freshman  Dormitory  facing  the  Charles.  We 
were  Second  Lieutenants,  he  of  Cavalry,  I  of 
Infantry;  he  en  route  from  Camp  Sheridan  to 
France,  I  studying  under  Colonel  Azan.  It 
was  September,  the  night  warm  and  full  of 
stars,  and  as  we  said  good-bye  for  what  was  the 
last  time,  Mac's  voice  was  low  and  uncertain. 
We  were  young  boys  again,  as  in  our  Freshman 
year;  and  as  I  turned  up  the  stairs  to  my  white- 
walled  room,  I  thought  it  must  be  very  lonely 
and  sad  to  go  thus  to  France,  alone,  without 
friends,  and  the  war  for  us  so  new. 

"  It  was  over  a  year  later,  in  the  full  rush  of 
our  victory,  when  I  heard  of  Mac  again.  He  was 
dead.  How  rumor  flew  through  France  with 
a  hundred  tongues,  each  speaking  a  different 
story,  those  in  the  A.E.F.  know;  one  day  you 
might  sit  in  quiet  shelter  with  a  happy  letter 
from  a  friend,  the  next  morning  would  come 
a  broken  story  of  his  death  that  pieced  itself 
together,  here  a  little,  there  a  little,  for  weeks 
and  months  before  confirmed. 

"  But  Mac  is  dead,  bravely,  we  know,  hon- 
estly and  fearlessly,  carrying  the  true  heart  of 
the  boy  against  the  murdering  cannon.     And 
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we,  who  can  never  sit  under  his  smile  again, 
can  place  it  in  our  hearts  to  warm  in  after  days 
our  faith  in  what  is  untainted  and  straight  and 
true  in  life." 
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DAVIDGE  WARFIELD  PATTERSON 


Davidge  Warfield  Patterson 

Davidge  Warfield  Patterson,  the  son  of 
Charles  Campbell  and  Rebecca  Warfield  Pat- 
terson, was  born  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts, 
on  March  19,  1895.  He  first  attended  school 
in  Brookline,  later  going  to  Trinity  College 
School,  Canada,  where  he  remained  for  the  six 
years  previous  to  his  entrance  into  college  in 
19 1 2,  Patterson  was  a  member  of  the  Second 
Varsity  Hockey  Team  for  three  years,  and 
was  also  in  the  Harvard  Regiment  from  its 
inception. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  in  June, 
1916,  when  the  crisis  with  Mexico  occurred,  he 
endeavored  to  enlist  in  Battery  A  of  Boston, 
but  was  rejected  because  of  the  defective  vision 
of  one  eye.  This  impairment  always  proved  a 
serious  handicap  to  every  attempt  he  thereafter 
made  to  join  the  service.  Although  denied 
entrance  to  the  organized  service,  Patterson 
was  able  to  attend  the  Training  Camp  at  Platts- 
burg  in  the  summer  of  191 6,  and  after  its  com- 
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pletlon  joined  the  insurance  firm  of  Patterson, 
Wylde  and  Windeler  of  Boston,  with  whom  he 
remained  until  May,  1917. 

He  then  entered  the  First  Officers'  Training 
Camp  at  Plattsburg,  from  which  he  was  dis- 
charged In  July  because  of  his  eyesight.  Dis- 
appointed, but  by  no  means  disheartened,  he 
offered  his  services  to  the  American  Field  Serv- 
ice for  over-seas  duty,  and  from  August  to 
November  drove  an  ammunition  truck  supply- 
ing the  French  artillery  on  various  parts  of  the 
front.  The  section  to  which  he  was  attached 
distinguished  itself  by  excellent  work  in  the  first 
attack  on  the  Chemin-des-Dames,  for  which  it 
was  cited  in  orders  and  its  members  awarded 
the  Croix  de  Guerre.  When  the  motor  trans- 
port division  of  the  American  Field  Service  was 
taken  over  by  our  army,  Patterson  was  again 
unable  to  pass  the  eye  tests,  and  failing  to  find 
another  position  assuring  active  service,  re- 
turned home.  By  so  doing  he  hoped  at  the 
least  to  be  drafted,  since,  for  him,  voluntary 
enlistment  was  Impossible.  In  the  meanwhile 
he  returned  to  the  insurance  business. 

In  December  of  19 18  he  was  stricken  with  a 
severe  attack  of  Influenza,  and  after  a  short 
Illness  died  on  December  21,  191 8. 

Warfield    Patterson   had    a    very    attractive 
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personality  which  infallibly  Impressed  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  his  geniality 
made  him  many  friends  who,  in  his  death,  have 
suffered  a  grievous  loss. 
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EDWARD  MCCLURE  PETERS,  JR. 


Edward  McClure  Peters,  Jr. 

Edward  McClure  Peters,  Jr.,  known  to 
his  college  friends  as  "  Pete,"  was  born  in  Jersey 
City  on  Christmas  Day,  1892.  He  came  to 
Harvard  from  the  Berkshire  School,  which  he 
had  entered  in  1907. 

His  school  and  college  life  was  characterized 
by  an  unusual  catholicity  of  tastes.  Particularly 
fond  of  nature  and  adventure,  he  never  missed 
an  opportunity  for  a  long  walking  trip  in  the 
back  country,  or  a  cruise  on  the  Maine  coast, 
and  the  greater  the  natural  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come, the  better  he  was  satisfied.  Actively  in- 
terested in  human  nature  in  every  walk  of  life, 
he  found  fascination  in  archaeology,  history,  and 
dramatics,  and  delighted  at  every  opportunity 
to  visit  new  parts  of  the  country  and  observe 
the  varying  characteristics  of  the  people.  Frail 
in  early  life,  he  took  up  athletics  at  school  with 
the  perseverance  and  grit  characteristic  of  him, 
and  while  never  an  athlete,  he  developed  him- 
self into  a  cross-country  runner  of  unusual  en- 
durance. In  college,  although  not  on  the  team 
after  Freshman  year,  he  continued  his  running, 
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loving  the  appeal  of  the  "open  road"  and  the 
hard  physical  discipline  of  cross-country  work. 

Intensely  loyal  to  school,  college,  and  friends, 
he  was  undemonstrative,  and  so  it  was  with  his 
patriotism.  From  his  early  school  days  he 
took  to  heart  the  country's  lack  of  interest  in  its 
military  and  naval  traditions,  and  was  himself 
ambitious  to  enter  the  regular  service.  Never 
missing  an  opportunity  to  study  military  and 
naval  history,  he  did  it  so  quietly  that  many  even 
of  those  who  knew  him  best  hardly  realized 
how  deep  that  interest  was.  On  reaching  Cam- 
bridge, he  joined  the  National  Guard. 

Recognizing  the  trend  of  events  and  feeling 
that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  he  studied  in 
Washington  during  the  summer  of  his  gradua- 
tion, and  passing  his  examinations  at  Fort 
Myer,  was  commissioned  in  the  regular  army 
in  November.  In  January,  19 17,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Army  Service  School  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. After  three  months'  intensive  training 
he  served  on  the  Mexican  border,  and  as  First 
Lieutenant  of  Infantry  sailed  for  France  in  the 
following  June,  with  our  first  troops. 

Acting  captain  after  the  latter  part  of  August, 
he  was  in  command  of  his  company  when  it 
first  went  into  the  trenches  in  the  Barthelemont 
Sector  near  Luneville  in  October,  and  from  his 
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regiment  came  the  first  American  soldiers  to  be 
killed.  Characteristically  he  wrote  home,  "  My 
stay  at  the  front  was  most  enjoyable,  in  fact  it 
was  a  real  vacation."  Early  in  January,  191 8, 
he  was  made  Battalion  Intelligence  Officer.  He 
had  been  back  in  command  of  his  company  in 
the  sector  dominated  by  Mont  Sec  and  con- 
stantly under  German  bombardment  for  about 
a  fortnight  when  on  March  11,  1918,  he  was 
killed  at  Seicheprey,  trying  to  protect  his  men. 
He  was  buried  in  American  Cemetery  No.  72 
at  Mandres-aux-Quatre-Tours. 

A  few  extracts  from  letters  clearly  show  the 
character  of  his  service.  The  last  three  were 
written  by  college  classmates,  lieutenants  in  the 
service  overseas,  one  of  whom  was  also  later  to 
give  his  life : 

.  .  .  The  Brigade  Commander  ...  is  proud  to 
have  had  such  splendid  officers  under  him.  .  .  .  Your 
son  was  killed  at  his  guns  a  few  days  before  I  joined 
the  Brigade,  but  I  know  that  he  was  well  and  kindly 
thought  of  by  his  comrades,  commissioned  and  enlisted, 
the  greatest  reward,  next  to  duty  well  done,  that  the 
Service  can  bring  a  man.  The  Brigade  Commander 
and  stafif,  to  many  of  whom  Peters  was  known,  wish 
me  to  extend  to  you  their  sympathy  in  your  loss.  .  ,  . 

...  I  selected  your  son  to  act  as  Intelligence  Offi- 
cer, a  position  of  importance  and  one  which  he  was  emi- 
nently qualified  to  fill.  Later  it  became  necessary  to 
have  him  take  over  command  of  our  Second  Company, 
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which  position  he  was  filling  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner at  the  time  of  his  death.   .   .   , 

I  was  with  him  a  few  days  before  his  death  when 
he  was  commanding  the  company  during  a  little  affair 
with  the  Huns,  and  he  was  handling  his  men  and  guns 
in  a  splendid  manner.  .  ,  . 

...  As  Intelligence  Officer,  his  principal  work  was 
to  gather  information  about  the  enemy  facing  the 
Brigade.  Often  he  had  to  work  at  night  ...  to  go 
out  along  the  front-line  trenches,  which  were  very 
muddy  and  full  of  water,  and  into  No  Man's  Land, 
and  watch  for  the  flashes  of  the  guns.  .  .  .  He  was 
always  very  quiet  but  had  a  kind  or  cheerful  word  for 
every  one.  I  remember  one  cold,  rainy  day  I  was  walk- 
ing down  the  road  from  Beaumont  to  Mandres.  .  .  . 
Just  as  I  got  to  this  turn,  the  first  shell  came  whistling 
over.  I  headed  for  the  ditch.  I  heard  a  motorcycle 
coming  behind  me ;  looking  around  I  saw  Captain 
Peters  in  his  side-car.  He  saw  me,  and  though  another 
shell  was  coming  in,  stopped  and  insisted  that  I  sit  on 
his  knees  and  ride  back  with  him.  '  It 's  getting  warm 
around  here,'  he  said,  '  and  you  can  get  out  of  it  quicker 
in  the  motorcycle  than  afoot.'  AH  the  way  down  he 
was  telling  me  about  how  he  was  trjing  to  get  one  of 
his  Sergeants,  who  was  a  good  man,  to  go  to  a  Train- 
ing School  and  get  an  officer's  commission.  It 's  no 
wonder  his  men  thought  well  of  him. 

.  .  .  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  raid  of 
March  ist.  .  .  .  This  was  a  Hun  raid,  and  Captain 
Peters  brought  support  and  relief  to  a  small  detach- 
ment that  had  gotten  separated  from  the  main  body  of 
the  company.  .  .  . 

...  It  was  shortly  after  midnight  when  Captain 
Peters  .  .  .  came   into   the   dugout   which   was   to   be 
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the  post  ot  the  commander  for  that  night.  The  Cap- 
tain talked  quite  freely  with  us  during  the  ensuing 
hour  or  more,  about  different  things.  It  was  a  custom 
he  had,  and  probably  accounts  for  much  of  the  support 
that  he  always  received  from  the  men.  .  .  .  The  Ger- 
mans had  been  shelling  us  all  night  and  we  had  had 
several  gas  alarms  through  the  telephone,  but  our  own 
sentry  had  not  given  a  warning  as  yet.  .  .  .  The  Cap- 
tain and  I  went  to  the  dugout  entrance  to  ascertain 
just  what  was  going  on,  and,  while  standing  in  the  en- 
trance, a  six-inch  high  explosive  shell  struck  within  six 
or  eight  feet  of  us.  A  portion  of  the  shell  struck  the 
Captain  and  he  was  killed  instantly.  He  was  killed 
doing  his  duty  for  our  country  and  looking  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  men.  No  man  could  do  more.  A  machine- 
gun  officer's  duty  is  little  understood  by  civilians.  It  's 
a  duty  peculiarly  its  own  and  calls  for  daring,  resource- 
fulness, ingenuity,  and  quick  perception.  ...  As  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman  I  have  never  known  one  for 
whom  I  personally  had  more  respect.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  This  private  reported  that  his  courage  and 
devotion  to  his  men  won  their  undoing  support.  He 
had  done  some  very  daring  and  splendid  work.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  He  patiently  waited  the  time  when  America 
would  step  in  and  help  the  French.  When  the  time 
came,  he  was  prepared,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  go. 
As  a  soldier  he  reached  a  very  high  standard.  His 
death  is  a  great  loss,  but,  rather  than  discourage  us,  it 
must  make  us  feel  all  the  more  determined  and  willing 
to  go  through  with  this  game  to  the  finish,  absolutely 
without  selfishness  or  question,  as  he  did.  .  .  . 

...  A  soldier  was  sitting  in  my  office  waiting  for 
a  guide.  I  discovered  that  he  was  from  the  .  .  .  Ma- 
chine Gun   Battalion.     I  asked  him  if  he  ever  knew 
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Captain  Peters.  His  eyes  immediately  brightened  and 
he  said,  in  his  painful  hoarse  voice,  '  Yes,  sir,  I  cer- 
tainly did.  I  was  in  his  company,  sir,  and  what  's 
more,  I  was  with  him  when  he  was  killed.  He  was  a 
little  feller,  but  a  mighty  fine  officer.  He  used  to  go 
out  in  No  Man's  Land  all  alone  every  night;  would 
blacken  his  hands  and  face  and  go  over  the  top  and  be 
gone  for  hours.'  I  knew  Pete  was  a  good  officer.  I 
had  no  need  of  this  reassurance,  and  yet  it  sounded  very 
pleasing  coming  from  a  private  who  served  under 
him.  .  .  . 

In  looking  back  upon  his  life  as  a  whole,  his 
aims,  ideals,  and  the  unusual  extent  to  which 
they  came  ultimately  to  be  fulfilled,  there  stand 
out  a  few  words  spoken  to  a  schoolmate  ten 
years  before  his  death:  "I  want  my  death  to 
accomplish  something  in  itself,  to  be  a  climax 
and  not  a  mere  ending  to  my  life." 
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JOHN  SHAW  PFAFFMANN 


John  Shaw  Pfaffmann 

Jack  Pfaffmann  was  among  the  few  who 
foresaw  that  America  must  enter  the  great  war 
In  order  that  her  honor  might  be  upheld,  and 
that  world  peace  might  be  won.  He  got  into 
the  game  several  months  before  his  country 
decided  that  the  declaration  of  war  was  inevi- 
table. The  oppression  of  Prussianism  irritated 
his  high  sense  of  fairness  and  justice;  and  to 
the  suppression  of  that  irritation  he  devoted 
his  ardent  energies,  and  sacrificed  his  life.  He 
joined  the  Aviation  Corps,  never  for  a  minute 
considering  the  jeopardy  therein. 

On  July  7,  191  8,  he  was  buried  beneath  the 
soil  of  France.  He  had  the  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian, the  valor  of  an  American,  the  courage  of 
a  warrior,  and  the  heart  of  a  white  man. 
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ALEXANDER  RODGERS,  JR. 


Alexander  Rodgers,  Jr. 

Alexander  Rodgers,  Jr.,  First  Lieutenant, 
319th  Infantry,  80th  Division,  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force,  died  at  Bugeaux,  France, 
on  October  23,  191 8,  of  pneumonia  resulting 
from  gas  received  in  action. 

Lieutenant  Rodgers  was  born  at  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  on  April  23,  1 894, 
and  prepared  for  college  at  St.  George's 
School,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  entering  Har- 
vard in  191 2.  He  obtained  his  degree  in  the 
spring  of  19 15,  and  entered  the  Harvard  Law 
School  the  following  September,  where  he 
studied  until  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
into  the  war.  At  Cambridge  he  made  many 
and  close  friends,  who  appreciated  the  promise 
of  his  intelligence  and  culture,  and  the  clean, 
honest,  and  open-hearted  qualities  that  made 
him  an  always  welcome  companion  and  an 
unselfish  friend. 

In  May,  1917,  he  left  Cambridge  for  Wash- 
ington and  succeeded  in  entering  the  First  Of- 
ficers' Training  Camp  at  Fort  Myer,  Virginia. 
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He  was  commissioned  in  August,  1917,  and  as- 
signed to  the  319th  Infantry  at  Fort  Lee,  with 
which  unit  he  sailed  eight  months  later  for 
France.  He  was  for  some  time  at  Ground 
School,  but  rejoined  his  unit  at  the  end  of 
August,  in  command  of  the  Signal  Platoon, 
Headquarters  Company. 

Lieutenant  Rodgers  first  saw  action  with  the 
80th  Division  in  the  Argonne-Meuse  offensive 
on  the  last  days  of  September,  191  8,  and  after 
seventeen  days  in  action  was  evacuated  to  the 
hospital  from  his  post  of  duty.  While  with 
his  regiment  he  displayed  a  fearlessness,  a  will- 
ingness, and  an  intelligent  industry  that  gained 
for  him  the  admiration  of  his  superiors  and  the 
respect  and  affection  of  his  subordinates.  It 
is  not  strange  that  General  Cochren,  formerly 
colonel  of  the  319th  Infantry,  writes: 

As  his  colonel  for  more  than  a  year  I  feel  diat  I 
must  record  the  fact  that  there  existed  no  braver,  more 
loyal,  painstaking,  honest,  upright  soldier  and  patriot 
than  Alexander  Rodgers. 

Those  who  had  reason  to  know  him  slightly, 
respected  him;  those  who  knew  him  well,  loved 
him. 
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ROBERT   HEWINS  STILES 


Robert  Hewins  Stiles 

On  the  morning  of  September  i6,  191 8,  a 
patrol  of  four  American  planes,  led  by  Lieu- 
tenant Robert  Stiles,  was  attacked  by  seven 
"  Fokker "  Scouts  over  Metz,  and  Lieutenant 
Stiles  was  brought  down.  When  last  seen  by 
others  of  the  patrol,  he  was  fighting  several 
enemy  planes,  and  only  when  surrounded  and 
outnumbered  did  he  succumb. 

Lieutenant  Stiles  enlisted  as  a  flying  cadet 
in  June,  191 7;  after  completing  ground  school 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, in  October,  he  went  directly  to  France. 
There  he  received  his  flying  training  at  Issou- 
dun,  proving  so  adept  as  to  complete  the  course 
in  half  the  scheduled  time.  In  August,  19 18, 
he  moved  up  to  the  front,  and  was  attached  to 
the  13th  Squadron.  Early  in  September  he 
brought  down  two  Boche  planes. 

Major  Biddle,  his  commandant  of  the  13th 
Squadron,  writes  of  Lieutenant  Stiles,  in  a  let- 
ter, "  He  was  a  particularly  skillful  pilot  .   .  . 
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he  always  fought  with  the  utmost  bravery,  and 
I  had  just  made  him  Flight  Commander." 

Lieutenant  Stiles  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  19 1 6.  Just  as  his  record  in  the  great 
war  was  of  the  highest  caliber,  so  was  his 
career  at  college  exceptional.  He  stood  high 
in  his  studies,  was  President  of  the  Crimson, 
manager  of  the  baseball  team,  and  a  member 
of  several  class  committees. 

But  best  of  all  was  his  agreeable,  lovable 
nature,  and  all  who  knew  him  were  proud  to 
be  called  his  friend,  and  each  feels  a  personal 
loss  in  his  death. 
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GEORGE  WILLIAM  SULLIVAN 


George  William  Sullivan 

George  William  Sullivan  was  born  in 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  on  June  15,  1892. 
He  graduated  from  the  Adams  Grammar 
School  and  the  Boston  Latin  School,  entering 
college  with  our  class,  but  completing  his  work 
in  three  and  one  half  years.  After  his  gradua- 
tion, he  endeavored  to  improve  his  health  by 
resting,  but  in  May,  191 7,  it  became  evident 
that  intensive  treatment  for  serious  kidney 
trouble  was  necessary.  He  went  to  the  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital  where  every  effort  to 
save  his  life  was  made,  but  he  died  there  on 
June  12,  1917. 

Almost  his  last  act  was  his  demand  that  his 
draft  papers  for  war  service  be  sent  to  him. 
Although  physically  disabled,  his  courage  and 
heart  were  in  the  right  place,  and  he  upheld 
the  traditions  of  his  class  and  his  country. 
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WILLIAM  WALLACE  THAYER 


William  Wallace  Thayer 

William  Wallace  Thayer  was  born  in 
Westfield,  Massachusetts,  June  25,  1895,  and 
moved  to  Somerville  with  his  parents  in  1905. 
He  attended  the  Somerville  public  schools,  grad- 
uating from  the  Latin  High  School  in  191 2. 

In  the  fall  of  19 12  he  entered  Harvard 
University,  remaining  there  two  years.  Decid- 
ing toward  the  end  of  his  second  year  that  he 
wanted  to  take  up  agricultural  work,  he  left 
Harvard  and  entered  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College  in  September,  19 14,  receiving 
his  degree  in  June,  19 17. 

In  May,  19 17,  he  went  to  the  First  Officers' 
Training  Camp  at  Plattsburg,  New  York.  Au- 
gust 15,  19 1 7,  he  received  his  commission  as 
Second  Lieutenant  of  Infantry,  and  was 
ordered  to  Camp  Devens  where  he  was  as- 
signed to  Company  B,  301st  Infantry,  76th 
Division.  In  December  he  contracted  a  sick- 
ness, incurred  in  line  of  duty,  from  which  he 
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died  at  the  home  of  his  parents  April  19,  191 8. 
He  was  buried  in  Westfield,  Massachusetts. 

While  in  Harvard  he  was  interested  in  la- 
crosse, playing  on  the  Freshman  team. 
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RICHMOND  YOUNG 


Richmond  Young 

Lieutenant  Richmond  Young,  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Young,  was  born  in 
Boston  September  13,  1894.  He  prepared 
for  college  at  the  Noble  and  Greenough  School 
and  graduated  In  19 12.  While  there  he  took 
part  in  track  activities,  and  won  several  first 
and  some  second  prizes.  In  the  summer  of 
1909  he  was  at  Camp  Portanimicut  at  South 
Orleans  on  Cape  Cod;  in  the  summer  of  19 10, 
at  Lake  Ossipee,  and  after  entering  Harvard 
was  for  one  summer  at  the  Harvard  Engi- 
neering Camp.  While  in  Harvard,  which  he 
entered  in  the  fall  of  19 12,  he  was  Managing 
Editor  of  the  Harvard  Advocate,  and  Business 
Manager  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Review,  and 
received  his  degree  in  February,   191 6. 

When  the  first  Civilian  Military  Instruction 
Camp  was  organized  at  Plattsburg  in  19 16, 
he  was  among  the  first  to  enlist,  and  completed 
the  course  there.  At  the  first  call  for  reserve 
officers  he  enlisted  at  Plattsburg,  and  received 
his    commission    as    First    Lieutenant    on    No- 
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vember  27,  19 17.  Sent  to  Camp  Devens,  he 
was  assigned  to  Company  C,  304th  Infantry, 
76th  Division,  and  spent  the  winter  of  19 18  at 
that  camp. 

Early  in  July,  191 8,  he  sailed  with  his  regi- 
ment for  France.  As  the  76th  Division  was  a 
replacement  division,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  Sunset  Division,  remaining  with  it  until  Sep- 
tember, when  he  was  ordered  to  the  3rd  Division 
United  States  Regulars  just  before  the  Ar- 
gonne-Meuse  drive.  When  the  drive  started 
on  September  26,  he  was  with  Company  K,  38th 
Infantry,  and  after  taking  Montfaucon  they 
were  under  heavy  shell  fire  for  several  days  in 
the  hardest- fought  section  in  the  war.  He  was 
with  this  company  when  wounded,  October  9, 
leading  his  platoon  in  a  charge  on  the  Cunel- 
Romagne  road.  General  March  states  in  his 
report  that  "  the  3rd  Division  was  fighting  here 
against  great  odds,"  and  all  reports  show  that 
this  was  a  vital  point  in  the  Argonne  drive,  de- 
fended by  the  best  German  division. 

Recognition  of  Lieutenant  Young  has  come 
from  many  sources.  A  corporal  writes  that 
"  he  had  the  honor  and  respect  of  every  man 
in  the  Company."  His  captain  writes  that  he 
was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  when  it  came  to 
action  he  could  always  depend  on  him  to  carry 
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out  any  command.  Even  before  his  death, 
letters  were  received  by  his  mother  from  the 
famiHes  with  whom  he  was  billeted  on  his  way 
to  the  front,  filled  with  praise  and  affection 
of  and  for  him,  and  these  friends,  hearing  of 
his  death,  have  written  even  more  wonder- 
ful letters.  Many  letters  have  been  received 
from  men  with  whom  he  was  associated,  and 
all  mention  his  cheerful  smile  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Captain  Craft,  who  was  prob- 
ably the  last  man  in  his  regiment  to  see 
him  alive,  said  that  he  will  never  forget  the 
calm  look  on  his  face  and  his  quiet  resignation 
when  he  saw  him  in  the  hospital;  he  did  not 
say  a  word  when  he  saw  Captain  Craft,  he 
simply  looked  up  and  smiled,  which  is  some- 
thing that  even  we  who  were  not  there  will 
never  forget.  He  died  October  lo  at  R.  C. 
Hospital  No.  114,  then  located  at  Fleury-sur- 
Aire,  and  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  there. 

It  is  an  heroic  and  a  noble  thing  to  have  given 
your  life  for  your  country  and  your  faith;  and 
to  me  one  of  the  really  most  wonderful  things 
about  Richmond  Young's  death  is  that  clear 
spirit  of  his  which  lives  on  in  his  friends,  —  I  do 
not  mean  a  passive  or  a  merely  moral  spirit, 
anything  but  that.  His  cleanness  of  spirit  was 
and  is  like  a  flame,  and  those  who  knew  him 
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will  know  better  than  I  can  express  what  I  mean. 
We  that  were  his  friends  live  on  with  the 
strength  of  his  spirit,  not  merely  to  live  our 
own  lives  more  finely,  but  to  give  to  the  world 
the  proof  and  the  assurance  of  his  life  living  on 
in  us,  so  that  the  world  may  to  some  degree 
be  given  the  benefit  of  what  he  himself  would 
have  accomplished  had  he  lived;  and  this,  per- 
haps, is  the  greatest  opportunity  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  lives  of  men  to-day. 
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